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GOV. NOAH MARTIN. 


On the eastern continent, where 
mankind first became civilized, there 
are scattered the ruins of ancient 
cities. The origin and fate of many 
are known, but occasionally the trav- 
eller will come upon the site of a 
great metropolis, marked by broken 
columns, shattered arches, crumbling 
walls, and heaps of débris—the rec- 
ords, and even the name, of its former 
inhabitants buried in oblivion. What 
a wealth of romance clusters about 
such remains! The discoverer gazes, 
and ponders upon the impenetrable 
past, and speculates as to causes 
which produced such desolation. He 
wanders about among the ruins, and 
pictures in his fancy the ruthless 
hordes of barbarians devoting the 
work of civilized man to utter de- 
struction, led by some Jengis Khan, 
Attila, or Turk. The men, women, 
and children, soldiers and artisans, 
blushing maids and blooming ma- 
trons, laughing children and innocent 
babes, perhaps, were doomed to the 
sword ; homes and temples and mon- 
uments were torn down; and the lit- 
erature, the poetry, the philosophy, 
the history, and the records, back 


perhaps to the foundation of the town, 
were gathered together, condemned, 
and consigned to the flames. Such 
destruction befel the library of Alex- 
andria when the place was taken by 
the Mohammedans. 

Occasionally an antiquarian will 
fall upon the remnant of the records 
of a town, and will delight in giving 
to the world information which oth- 
erwise might be as utterly lost as 
the Ten Tribes of Israel, or the 
origin of the American Indian. Such 
a remnant is the lost ‘* History of 
Pembroke.” To it one is obliged to 
turn for an account of those who, 
a hundred and sixty years ago, wan- 
dered up into the wilderness from 
Andover, Concord, and other Mas- 
sachusetts towns, and settled in a 
** place called Suncook;” or who, 
leaving the Londonderry colony, came 
through the woods and over the hills 
to a ‘place called Buckstreet.” 
Among the earliest settlers of the 
latter place were three brothers of 
the name of Martin,—Joseph, James, 
and William,—sons of James and 
Elizabeth Martin, who settled in 
Londonderry. 
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1. William Martin, born in the old coun- 
try, migrated to New England with his 
family, and became a leading citizen of 
Buckstreet. He had three sons,—Will- 
iam,? James, and Nathaniel. 

2. William* Martin, Jr., born 1712; 
married Hannah Cochrane, and settled in 


Buckstreet. 
Children. 


Mary, born November 30, 1742. 

James, born January 7, 1745; married 
Elizabeth; died February 12, 1784; she 
died April 25, 1836. 

Nathaniel, born May 9, 1747. 

William, born November 22, 1749. 

Robert, born January 20, 1759; married 
May 15, 1783, Abigail McCris, of Pem- 
broke. 

3. Samuel, born May 24, 1762. 

Hannah, born September 11, 1766. 


Children of James and Elizabeth Martin. 


James, Jr., born 
September 30, 1807. 

Nathaniel, born November 3, 1771; 
married, December 26, 1799, Polly Blake, 
of Epping ; died September 12, 1839. 

Mary, born January 15, 1774; married 
Samuel Cofran. 

Noah, born January 14, 1778; died Oc- 
tober 8, 1806. (?) 


April 5, 1770; died 
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Elizabeth, born June 3, 1781; married 
Thomas Cochrane; died April 1, 1825. 

Robert Martin became a leading citizen 
of Pembroke, the town having been incor- 
porated the year he was born. 

Children. 

William, born October, 1783. 

James, born April 26, 1786. 

Samuel, born July 1, 1788; died October 
8, 1872, aged 84. 

Mary, born July 27, 1790. 

Hannah, born December 15, 1792. 

Sarah, born August 30, 1796. 

Robert, born September 16, 1799. 

Naomi, born July 28, 1801. 

3. Samuel Martin, born May 24, 1662; 
married Sally, daughter of Major James 
Cochrane ; was an industrious and honored 
citizen; and died in Pembroke July 6, 
1828, aged 66. His widow, Sally (Coch- 
rane) Martin, died April 2, 1849, aged 79. 
They are buried in Pembroke. 

Children. 

Polly. 

Thomas. 

Esquire James, born in Pembroke, July 
1, 1799; married Elsie Bailey; died Sep- 
tember 29, 1862, aged 63. 

4. Gov. Noah, born in Epsom, July 26, 
1801; married Mary Jane Woodbury, of 
Barrington. 

Nancy. 


* William Cochrane is also, by another account of the family, said to have been the son of Nathaniel 


and Margaret (Mitchell) Martin. 


MARTIN FAMILY RECORDS 


FROM PEMBROKE TOWN 


RECORDS. 


Nathaniel Martin, of Loudon, and Peggy Moor, of Pembroke, were married ame 27, 1814. 


Aaron Martin and M 
Mrs. Moses Martin di 


Mrs. Jonathan Martin died April 16, 1 


. Robinson, of Pembroke, were married December 26, 181 
April 16, ie tents 40 years. 


Mrs. Thankful C. (Martin) Jackson, wife OF A anal Jackson, daughter of Elder Richard Martin, died 


in Pembroke, March 4, 1864, aged 
The Moses Martin family came from Candia. 
In 1782 Edward 


Martin was a proprietor of Epsom, as were James and William Marden. 


In 1755 Nathaniel and Samuel Martin were in Capt. Goff’s company. 
In 1758 William and Nathaniel Martin lived in Buckstreet. 


In 1759 William Martin lived in Buckstreet. 


In 1767 Nathaniel and James Martin were in Pembroke. 
In 1771 James Martin was elected hog-reeve, a ————of his recent a. 
In 1773 William, William, Jr., James, and Nathaniel Martin helped support the Presbyterian worship. 


In 1775 Nathaniel Martin was at Bunker Hill. 


In 1776 Nathaniel — was a soldier in the Continental Army, and William and James Martin 


signed the Association Tes 
In 1777 Nathaniel Martin was elected a constable 


In 1782 Robert, William Samuel, and William Martin, Jr., > gna a petition for a justice of the peace. 


From 1792 to 1814, Robert Martin was constantly in office in 


From 1794 to 1806, Liew 
 - 1798 Samuel Martin lived in Buckstreet. 


mbroke. 


t. Nathaniel Martin was prominent in Pembroke. 


In 1820 Samuel Martin was a non-resident tax-payer. 
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Gov. Noah Martin, son of Samuel 
and Sally (Cochrane) Martin, grand- 
son of William and Hannah (Coch- 
rane) Martin, and great-grandson of 
William or of Nathaniel and Marga- 
ret (Mitchell) Martin, was born in 
Epsom, July 26, 1801. 

Noah Martin, m. p., was studious 
from early life, and, his tastes lead- 
ing him in that direction, he elected 
to follow the study of medicine, and 
persevered through many difficulties, 
until he had acquired a thorough 
classical and professional education. 
After the usual attendance at the dis- 
trict school, and private tuition of 
Rev. Jona. Curtis, he became a pupil 
at Pembroke academy, under those 
able preceptors, the Rev. Amos Burn- 
ham and Prof. John Vose. 

His professional studies were com- 
menced in the office of Dr. Pillsbury, 
of Pembroke, with whom he remained 
one year; and he finished his prepar- 
atory medical education with Dr. 
Graves, of Deerfield, being with him 
two years. He then entered the med- 
ical department of Dartmouth col- 
lege, and was graduated in the class 
of 1824; and soon after was asso- 
ciated with Dr. Graves, and in prac- 
tice in Deerfield one year. 

In 1825 Dr. Martin removed to 
Great Falls, and, being a thorough 
student, he felt that to keep abreast 
of his profession he must have a cath- 
olicity of thought that would allow 
him to discriminate, and use those 
discoveries in medical science which 
could be made beneficial to his fellow- 
men; and he soon showed that skill 
and energy which are the key-note of 
success, acquired a large and lucra- 
tive practice, and was a leading mem- 
ber of the medical fraternity. 
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After nine years’ residence in Great 
Falls he removed to Dover. His estab- 
lished reputation, both as a physi- 
cian and surgeon, brought him at once 
into the confidence of the people of 
Dover. And now, after ten years of 
professional life, Dr. Martin was con- 
sidered one of the best physicians and 
surgeons in the state,—in fact, the 
leading physician in that section,— 
and the consulting physician in cases 
requiring superior medical skill. His 
natural dignity of mien and courteous 
bearing, united with his social quali- 
ties, pleasing address, and sympa- 
thetic heart, made him very popular. 
Generous in the matter of his ser- 
vices, prompt to answer the call from 
which no remuneration could come, 
as well as that of the wealthiest man, 
all who sought his counsel found him 
faithful and sure, always ready with 
kind words of advice and encourage- 
ment ; and in the many delicate offices 
connected with his profession, he 
displayed that discriminating sense, 
judgment, and tact, conjoined with a 
nice observance of a tender and scru- 
pulous confidence, which were among 
his characteristics, and endeared him 
to the hearts of patients. He was 
deeply devoted to his profession, pur- 
suing it with ceaseless ardor, giving 
it his greatest thought and study, 
making many sacrifices of a personal 
nature for its benefit, keeping thor- 
oughly informed regarding all mat- 
ters pertaining to it, and calling to 
his aid its most advanced thought. 
His career was an eminently success- 
ful one; and he demonstrated what 
determination, perseverance, untiring 
application, and love for his noble 
art could do, and filled and honora- 
ble and high position. 
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In politics Dr. Martin was a Dem- 
ocrat, of that honest and stable Jack- 
sonian type which holds the object of 
the nation to be the paramount good 
of the people. With but little ambi- 
tion for political preferment, he was 
not always able to resist the importu- 
nities of political and personal friends, 
and was often brought forward for 
political office. He was elected to the 
New Hampshire house of representa- 
tives in 1830, 1832, and 1837; to the 
New Hampshire senate in 1835 and 
1836; and in 1852 and 1853 he was 
elected governor. 

Dr. Martin was elected a member 
of the Strafford District Medical So- 
ciety in 1835, and was chosen its 
president in 1841 and 1842; a mem- 
ber of the State Medical Society in 
1836, and its president in 1858 ; and 
a member of the American Medical 
Association in 1849. He was one of 
the founders of the Dover Medical 
Association, and its first president in 
1849, and reélected in 1850. He was 
elected a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society in 1853, also, 
New England Historical Genealogi- 
cal Society the same vear; and vice- 
president of the same for New Hamp- 
shire in 1855. He was one of the 
organizers of the Dover library, and 
its president in 1851, 1852, and 1853. 
He was a member of the board of 
trustees of the New Hampshire 
Asylum for the Insane in 1852 and 
1853, and a member of the board of 
trustees of the House of Reformation 
for juvenile and female offenders 
in 1855. He was one of the incor- 
porators of the State Agricultural 
Society, and was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the same in 1851. He was 
chosen president of the Savings-Bank 
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for the County of Strafford in 1844, 
holding the office until 1852, when he 
declined a reélection ; was a leading 
director of the Dover Bank from 1847 
to 1855, when he resigned ; also a di- 
rector of the Strafford Bank from 1860 
to the time of his death. He also held 
various other offices of trust. He was 
a member of the Masonic fraternity, 
and of the order of Odd Fellows. 

In all the various relations of life, 
the kindliness of heart of Dr Martin, 
his gentlemanly and unostentatious 
manner, and his preéminent abilities 
won him warm friends and admirers. 
Never was a man more conscientious 
in the discharge of official duties or 
private trusts; and never could the 
evil-minded find aught against his 
integrity or the purity of his motives. 

Dr. Martin was married, October 
25, 1825, to Mary Jane, daughter of 
Dr. Robert Woodbury, of Barrington. 
He died May 28, 1863. She died 
June 30,1880. They were the par- 
ents of the Misses Elizabeth A. Mar- 
tin and Caroline M. Martin, of Dover. 

Dr. Martin was a diligent student of 
the law, and was thoroughly conver- 
sant with all the writings on states- 
craft. He was by no means an acci- 
dental governor, but carried to the 
office the knowledge of a statesman. 
His library contained the writings 
of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Webster, Clay, Benton, Irving, and 
their contemporaries. 

In medical matters, he formed an 
opinion as by intuition, and was gen- 
erally sustained by the event. In 
matters of law, his views had great 
weight. He was by no means the 
least conspicuous of the long line of 
illustrious men whom the state has 
called to the chair of chief magistrate. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE AND THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


By Wituram F. WuaitcHer. 


It is not an easy matter to fix the 
precise date of the centennial of the 
constitution of the United States, for 
the simple reason that it has several 
centennials. It was on Monday, the 
17th of September, 1787, that the 
delegates to the convention which 
framed that wonderful form of gov- 
ernment affixed to it their names, and 
sent it forth for the approval or dis- 
approval of the people. It was on 
Saturday, the 21st of June, 1788, that 
the New Hampshire convention gave 
it the approval of that state, taking 
by four days from Virginia the honor 
of giving the constitution life, and of 
making something more than a mere 
plan or theory of government. 

March 4, 1789, had been designated 
for the formal inauguration of the 
new government under the constitu- 
tion, and had the first congress and 
the president-elect been present in 
New York on that date, the day which 
has since become known as Inaugura- 
tion Day might be properly regarded 
as another constitutional anniversary ; 
but it was not till the 6th of April 
that the first congress under the con- 
stitution organized, choosing John 
Langdon of New Hampshire presi- 
dent of the senate, for the sole pur- 
pose of counting the electoral votes ; 
and it was not till the 30th of April 
that George Washington took the 
oath as the first President of the 
United States, and the wheels of gov- 
ernment under the new constitution 
were set fully in motion. The first 
of these centennials has been duly 
celebrated, and extensive prepara- 


tions are being made to celebrate the 
last. The 21st of June, the day on 
which New Hampshire, as the ninth 
state to ratify the constitution, gave 
that instrument binding force, may 
meet with no national recognition, 
but it is nevertheless one of the most 
important of the constitutional anni- 
versaries. 

The relation which New Hampshire 
sustained, either intentionally or oth- 
erwise, to both the framing and the 
adoption of the constitution, is an 
interesting one. Her history during 
the war for independence was an 
honorable one, but, the war over, the 
state of affairs throughout almost the 
entire state was deplorable. The peo- 
ple were crippled in their resources, 
and were overwhelmed with the bur- 
dens of debt. They charged the re- 
sponsibility for the evils which they 
suffered upon the government which 
they themselves had created, and at 
last attempted to suppress both leg- 
islature and courts by violence. They 
held that large issues of irredeemable 
paper money would give them relief, 
and demanded such issue. The ten- 
der laws and stay laws passed by the 
legislature gave them no satisfaction, 
and the complaints culminated in the 
formation of a party which demanded 
the abolition of the inferior courts,— 
since the courts enforced the payment 
of honest debts,—the distribution of 
property, and the utter cancellation 
of all forms of indebtedness. 

This rank communism led to open 
rebellion in September, 1786, which 
was only quelled by the tact combined 
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with courage which were such marked 
characteristics of Gen. John Sullivan. 
Resistance to constituted authority 
was overcome with the suppression 
of the riot at Exeter in September, 
1786, but the finances of the state 
were at about as low an ebb as it is 
possible to conceive. The convention 
which framed the federal constitution 
organized on the 25th of May, 1787, 
when the delegates from a majority 
of the states had arrived in Philadel- 
phia; but Rhode Island refused to 
elect delegates, and New Hampshire 
was for nearly two months unrepre- 
sented, though she had chosen Jobn 
Langdon and the youthful Nicholas 
Gilman as delegates. The reason for 
her non-representation illustrates the 
condition of affairs of which mention 
has been made. Under date of June 
6, 1787, James Madison, in a letter to 
Thomas Jefferson giving a list of the 
members of the convention, wrote,— 
‘* New Hampshire has appointed dep- 
uties, but they are not expected, the 
state treasury being empty, it is said, 
and a substitution of private resources 
being inconvenient or impracticable. 
I mention this circumstance to take 
off the appearance of backwardness, 
which that state is not in the least 
chargeable with, if we are rightly in- 
formed of her disposition.” 

Langdon and Gilman, however, in 
some way secured the necessary funds 
to meet the expenses, and took their 
seats in the convention July 23. 
The work of the convention, so far 
as agreement in the general plan of a 
constitution, was then completed; but 
it is not improbable that the absence 
of New Hampshire during the early 
part of the convention was of greater 
service to the country than her pres- 
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ence would have been. At the very 
outset of the proceedings of the con- 
vention the question as to the limit 
of its powers arose, and it was one 
which constantly recurred until its 
labors were concluded. The dele- 
gates from the several states saw, or 
thought they saw, a purpose to estab- 
lish a strong national government at 
the expense of state sovereignty. 
They were exceedingly jealous of 
anything that savored of an infringe- 
ment of state rights. The plan 
brought in by Governor Randolph of 
Virginia, at the beginning of the real 
work of the convention, known dur- 
ing its sessions as the Virginia plan, 
and which was the basis adopted on 
which to frame the constitution, was 
vigorously opposed by the small 
states as destructive of their autono- 
my. It proposed a national legisla- 
ture, to consist of two branches, the 
members of one to be chosen by the 
people, the members of the other to 
be nominated by the state legisla- 
tures and chosen by the first branch ; 
a separate national executive, to be 
chosen by the national legislature; a 
national judiciary, to hold office dur- 
ing good behavior ; and that a repub- 
lican government and a right to the 
soil be guaranteed to each state. On 
the main features of this plan, and 
on the question of the ratio of repre- 
sentation and the rule of voting in 
the national legislature, whether it 
should be by states or by individual 
members, the states at once divided 
into two parties. The small states 
insisted on retaining the right they 
already possessed of voting by states, 
while the larger states wished to se- 
cure for themselves a weight propor- 
tionate to their wealth and population. 
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The party of the smaller states, or the 
party of state’s rights, included a ma- 
jority of the delegations from Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Del- 
aware, and Maryland. It is not to be 
forgotten that a century ago New York 
ranked as one of the small states, 
and seemed all unconscious of her 
possibilities of growth and develop- 
ment. The party of the larger states, 
or the national party, included not 
only the delegates from the then flour- 
ishing commonwealths of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, but 
also those from the two Carolinas and 
Georgia. These three latter states 
were only large in anticipation, but 
they were looking for a rapid and 
large increase in wealth and popula- 
tion. North Carolina then included 
what is now the state of Tennessee, 
and Georgia the present states of 
Alabama and Mississippi. 

On many of the decisive votes in 
the early stages of the convention the 
roll-call showed the six larger states 
standing for a national plan of gov- 
ernment, and the five smaller states 
for the state rights plan. Langdon 
and Gilman were patriots, devoted to 
the cause of country, but they were 
devoted also to New Hampshire. 
Had they been present during the 
early part of the convention they 
would naturally have sided with the 
delegates from the small states, and 
Richard Hildreth is doubtless correct 
in his judgment that ‘+ the adoption 
of any truly national plan of govern- 
ment would have been rendered very 
difficult, if not impossible.” The 
empty state treasury of poverty- 
stricken New Hampshire may have 
been, very likely was, a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for the nation. The es- 
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sential features of the plan of the 
constitution were practically settled 
before Langdon and Gilman arrived 
in Philadelphia, and the service they 
rendered in the discussion and settle- 
ment of details was alike honorable 
both to themselves and to their state. 

When “ the Honorable Convention ” 
of delegates from the towns of New 
Hampshire, duly chosen for the pur- 
pose, ‘* assembled at the Court House 
in Exeter on Wednesday the thir- 
teenth day of February 1789, for the 
investigation, discussion and deci- 
sion of the Federal Constitution,” 
that instrument had already received 
the approval of the six states of 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Georgia, Connecticut, and Massachu- 
setts. The convention of the latter 
state had closed its work only a week 
previously, ratifying the constitution 
by a vote of 187 to 168. As in Mas- 
sachusetts, the delegates from the 
smaller and less important towns in 
New Hampshire were strongly anti- 
federalist in sentiment. Many of 
them came to Exeter instructed by 
their constituents to vote against the 
constitution. The discussion of the 
instrument throughout the country 
was at its height. On the day the 
New Hampshire convention met, the 
fifty-sixth and fifty-seventh numbers 
of the Federalist made their appear- 
ance. The convention was a notable 
body of men. It was composed of 
men who had been the leading spirits 
in the state during the Revolution- 
ary epoch, men for the most part 
of marked ability and commanding 
talents. Among the delegates were 
John Langdon, John Pickering, and 
Pierce Long of Portsmouth, John 
Taylor Gilman of Exeter, Rev. Ben- 
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jamin Thurston of North Hampton, 
Rev. Samuel Langdon of Hampton 
Falls, Josiah Bartlett of Kingston, 
Thomas Bartlett of Nottingham, Gov. 
John Sullivan of Durham, Joseph 
Badger of Gilmanton, William Har- 
per of Sanbornton, Jeremiah Clough 
of Canterbury, John Calfe of Hamp- 
stead, Dr. Ezra Green of Dover, Rev. 
William Hooper of Madbury, Daniel 
Beede of Sandwich, Joshua Atherton 
of Amherst, Rev. Aaron Hall of 
Keene, Ebenezer Webster of Bos- 
cawen, Jonathan Dow of Weare, 
Abiel Parker of Jaffrey, Matthias 
Stone of Claremont, Benjamin West 
of Charlestown, Benjamin Bellows of 
Walpole, Jonathan Chase of Cornish, 
Samuel Livermore of Holderness, 
Elisha Payne of Lebanon, Joseph 
Hutchins of Haverhill, Samuel Young 
of Bath, Isaac Patterson of Fran- 
conia, and John Weeks of Lancaster. 
John Sullivan was chosen president 
of the convention, and John Calfe 
secretary. With Sullivan as leading 
defender of the constitution, were 
the two Langdons, John and Samuel, 
Samuel Livermore, Josiah Bartlett, 
John Pickering, John Taylor Gilman, 
and Benjamin Bellows. 

The leaders of the opposition, Jo- 
seph Badger, Joshua Atherton, Will- 
iam Hooper, Matthias Stone, Abiel 
Parker, and Jonathan Dow, were 
their inferiors in ability, but as the 
debate progressed it seemed that they 
had the advantage of the larger fol- 
lowing. Very little is known concern- 
ing the detailed proceedings of the con- 
vention, since its journal gives but the 
most meagre account of its work, and 
its deliberations and debates were un- 
fortunately never reported. One of 
the few rules adopted for its govern- 
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ment was the following: ‘‘On the 
question of adopting the Federal Con- 
stitution, and on that only, the yeas 
and nays may be taken, if desired by 
a member.” The adoption of this 
rule prevented test votes from being 
taken, and, fortunately for the success 
of the constitution, enabled such del- 
egates as were not fully decided on 
the question of its adoption, but who 
were prejudiced against it, to refrain 
from fully committing themselves at 
the first : the rule was therefore one of 
great importance. The opponents of the 
constitution reproduced the objections 
which had just been urged in Massa- 
chusetts ; they complained of the ab- 
sence of a religious test; they de- 
nounced the twenty years sufferance 
of the foreign slave trade, Atherton 
declaring it to be their purpose ‘*‘ to 
wash their hands clear of becoming 
its guarantees even for a term of 
years.” Sullivan, Langdon, and Liv- 
ermore explained and defended ; they 
practised all the arts of conciliation 
until they were confident that they 
had a majority of the convention 
were it not for the adverse instruc- 
tions laid upon some of the delegates. 
They wished above all things to 
avoid a vote, fearing rejection, and 
so after a seven days session they 
secured an adjournment, for the pur- 
pose of giving the delegates an op- 
portunity to confer with their con- 
stituents, at the same time skilfully 
urging that it would be prudent for a 
small state like New Hampshire to 
wait and see what the other states 
would do. The place of meeting was 
changed from Exeter to Concord, and 
the time for meeting was fixed for the 
third Wednesday in June. 

The failure of New Hampshire to 
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ratify was the first serious check the 
constitution had met with, and its 
friends, as the news travelled west- 
ward and southward, were much de- 
pressed. It was felt that the inabil- 
ity to secure a ratification in New 
Hampshire would do great barm in 
Maryland where the elections for a 
convention were taking place, and 
that its ill effects would also be felt 
in Virginia. Washington had voiced 
the general feeling of the friends of 
the constitution when he wrote to 
Gen. Knox from Mt. Vernon, under 
date of March 30,—** The conduct of 
the state of New Hampshire has baf- 
fled all calculation, and has come ex- 
tremely malapropos for a favorable 
decision on the proposed constitution 
in this state ; for, be the real cause of 
the late adjournment what it may, the 
Anti-Federal party with us do not 
scruple to pronounce that it was done 
to await the issue of this convention 
before it would decide, and add, that, 
if this state should reject it, all those 
who are to follow will do the same, 
and consequently that it cannot ob- 
tain, as there will be only eight states 
in favor of the measure. Had it not 
been for this untoward event the op- 
position would have proved entirely 
unavailing in this state, notwithstand- 
ing the unfair (I might without much 
impropriety have made use of a harsh- 
er expression) conduct, which has 
been practised to rouse the fears and 
to inflame the minds of the people.” 
To John Langdon he wrote in a simi- 
lar vein three days later as follows: 
‘* Circumstanced as your convention 
was, an adjournment was certainly 
prudent, but it happened very mala- 
propos for this state, because the con- 
current information from that quarter 
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[New Hampshire ] would have justified 
the expectation of a unanimity in the 
convention.” These fears were, how- 
ever, groundless. Maryland gave in 
its adhesion on the 28th of April, and 
her example was followed by South 
Carolina on the 28th of May. When 
the New Hampshire convention met 
again on the 18th of June, it was felt 
that the chances were strongly in 
favor of ratification, most effective 
work having in the meantime been 
done by the friends of the constitu- 
tion, especially by Sullivan, Lang- 
don, Livermore, and Bellows. The 
strongest opposition to the new gov- 
ernment which existed in the South 
was that which was made by the anti- 
federalists of Virginia, and the most 
powerful Northern opposition was 
that which existed in New York. 
When the New Hampshire conven- 
tion met in Concord, the conventions 
of both Virginia and New York were 
in session. That of Virginia had 
met on the 2d of June, and that of 
New York on the 17th. In Virginia 
the result was doubtful, while in the 
New York convention it was general- 
ly conceded that the anti-federalists 
were largely in the majority. If New 
Hampshire should ratify, the number 
of ratifying states would be nine, the 
requisite’ number to give the consti- 
tution force. If she should reject it, 
the influence of her rejection, small 
state though she was, could not fail 
to have a marked effect on Virginia, 
where the parties were believed to be 
nearly evenly divided, and would 
make its rejection all the more cer- 
tain in New York. It is easy to see 
that the action of New Hampshire 
was awaited with intense interest by 
the whole country. No one felt a 
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greater anxiety as to the result than 
Alexander Hamilton, as the following 
letter of his, published for the first 
time in Lodge’s recent edition of 
Hamilton’s works, indicates : 


New York, June 6, 1788. 


To Joun Suttrvan, Esquire, President 
of the State of New Hampshire. 


Dear Sir: You will no doubt have un- 
derstood that the anti-federal party has 
revailed in this state by a large majority. 
t is therefore of the utmost importance 
that all external circumstances should be 
made use of to influence their conduct. 
This will suggest to you the great advan- 
tage of a speedy decision in your state, 
if you can be sure of the question, and a 
—— communication of the event to us. 
Vith this view, permit me to request that 
the instant you have taken a decisive vote 
in favor of the constitution, you send an 
express to me at Poughkeepsie. Let him 
take the shortest route to that place, chan 
horses on the road, and use all cast 
diligence. I shall with pleasure defray all 
expenses, and give a liberal reward to the 
person. As I suspect an effort will be 
made to precipitate us, all possible safe 
dispatch on your part, as well to obtain a 
decision as to communicate the intelligence 
of it, will be desirable. 


e 
e 


This letter of Hamilton’s very like- 
ly had its influence in hastening the 
decision of the New Hampshire con- 
vention. It met at Concord on 
Wednesday, the 18th of June, in 
the old North Meeting-house. Four 
days served for a discussion of the 
constitution, for the preparation and 
recommendation of twelve articles of 
amendment, and for its ratification 
by a vote of 57 yeas to 47 nays. 
That the convention fully appreciated 
the honor that belonged to it is evi- 
dent from the care it took to insert 
in the record that its vote was taken 
at one o’clock in the afternoon of 
Saturday, June 21, lest Virginia, by 
favorable vote at a later hour on the 
same day, should dispute with New 
Hampshire the honor of giving force 
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to the constitution. The ratification 
was made too late to have any effect 
on the action of Virginia, where a 
favorable vote was had on the 25th, 
but on the 24th the news from New 
Hampshire was received at Pough- 
keepsie where the New York conven- 
tion was in session. To have reached 
there thus early, the express asked 
for by Hamilton must have been sent. 
It was discouraging to Clinton and 
the other anti-federalists, and in the 
same proportion encouraging to Ham- 
ilton and his followers. The anti- 
federalists, after recovering from the 
shock the news gave them, professed 
to care nothing for the action of 
New Hampsbire. They argued that 
whether such a small, poor state 
came into the Union or stayed out of 
the Union was of little consequence 
while two such states as Virginia and 
North Carolina remained firmly anti- 
federal; and then began to talk of 
forming a new league with these two 
states. The fact, however, that nine 
states had ratified, and that the con- 
stitution had become a living thing, 
was one that they could not ignore. 
They would not vote to ratify, but 
the news from New Hampshire made 
them hesitate to take the responsi- 
bility of rejection. While they blus- 
tered and hesitated came the news 
that Virginia had ratified. Thence- 
forward the question of ratification 
on the part of New York was 
only a question of time, and on the 
26th of July a favorable vote was 
secured. 

As for the articles of amendment 
recommended, there is little or no 
doubt that they bad been fully pre- 
pared before the convention reassem- 
bled, as the committee of fifteen, to 
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whom the matter of amendments was 
referred, reported within a few hours 
after their appointment. Atherton 
attempted to make the ratification by 
the state conditional upon the incor- 
poration of the amendments into the 
constitution, but Livermore moved a 
substitute for Atherton’s resolution, 
to the effect that in case the constitu- 
tion be ratified, the amendments re- 
ported by the committee be recom- 
mended to congress. Livermore’s 
substitute was adopted, but not until 
a stubborn attempt made by Atherton 
and the other anti-federalists to se- 
cure another adjournment had been 
defeated. It hardly need be said that 
the calling of the roll of the conven- 
tion on the question of ratification 
was one of the momentous roll-calls 
in history: it is hardly exaggeration 
to say that the future of the United 
States depended on its result. Rock- 
ingham county was first on the roll, 
and Grafton county last. When the 
name of Livermore was reached, the 
vote was a tie. He broke the tie in 
favor of the constitution, and every 
delegate from Grafton county except- 
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ing Col. Joseph Hutchins of Haver- 
hill, Piermont, Warren, and Coven- 
try, followed him with a yea vote. 
Grafton county saved the constitu- 
tion ; and probably no one man did so 
much to make the vote of this coun- 
ty unanimous—with the single ex- 
ception named—as did Samuel Liver- 
more, the leading spirit of the Graf- 
ton delegation. 

New Hampshire has reason to be 
proud of the relation she sustains to 
the Federal Constitution. She per- 
haps accomplished more in securing 
its framing on a broad national basis 
by her absence from the convention 
that framed it, during the first two 
months of its session, than she would 
have done by her presence. She was 
the ninth state to ratify, thus giving 
the instrument binding force ; and by 
her timely ratification she did much 
to aid the federalists of New York in 
overcoming the odds of an anti-fed- 
eralist majority by which they were 
confronted. June 21, 1888, is a 
centennial anniversary of more than 
ordinary national importance. 





HEROISM. 


By Henry H. Metca.r. 


Who are Earth’s heroes, who the noble men 
Whose deeds, recorded by historic pen 

On Time’s great record, live, and live for aye, 

In all the splendor of immortal day? 

Oh! whither shall we turn our anxious gaze 

To find exponents of heroic days? 

Shall we trace back the long, dim aisles of Time, 
Cross ocean’s waves and stand in Eastern clime, 
Roam o’er the breadth of fair Assyrian plains, 
See Salmanasar carry off in chains 
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The shattered remnants of proud Israel's power, 
Defeated, vanquished, at that awful hour 
When bloody siege Samaria forced to yield 
And Israel’s fate forever fixed and sealed? 
Behold great Cyrus, on the Persian throne, 
Triumphant, rule the Eastern world alone, 

By armies vast his mighty power extend, 

Win crowns and kingdoms almost without end? 
Pursue Darius in his haughty course, 

When, with the flower of his imposing force, 
He brought invasion to the Western land, 

But met—sad hour for him—that patriot band 
Whose valor washed as with a mighty flood 
The plains of Marathon with Persian blood, 
Gave Grecian triumph its immortal fame, 

And won Miltiades a deathless name? 

See Macedonia’s chief his chariot ride 

O’er all the earth, and War’s empurpling tide 
In mountain billows roll at his command, 
O’erturning thrones, engulfing every land? 

See Carthage rise, then Rome, her bitter foe, 
Then Carthage fall beneath Rome’s powerful blow? 
See mighty Julius lead his legions forth 

To conquer fierce barbarians in the North, 

And Roman empire far and wide extend 
Where art and arms their living power could send? 
Or, coming down to medisval days, 

When Moslem darkness hid the glorious rays 
Once shining from Judea’s hills afar, 

See Europe, roused, engage in holy war, 

And Richard—England’s lion-hearted king— 
To Saladin defeat and ruin bring? 

Behold the Tartar warrior, Jengis Khan, 

Erect his empire on the sighs of man, 

And his successor, dauntless Tamerlane, 
Extend his conquests o’er the Indian plain? 
Or, later still, in modern time, behold 

The course of him who over Europe rolled 

The tide of empire like a raging sea— 

The man of fate—** the child of destiny”? 
Turn we to our own land and our own time, 
This land of freedom—glorious Western clime— 
Where Washington immortal honor won— 

His country’s father, Freedom’s chosen son— 
To our own days, the days of trial past, 
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When Treason’s mantle o’er the land was cast, 
When fierce Rebellion raised her bloody hand 
And War’s red flood went surging o’er the land ; 
See Lee his fiery legions leading forth 

To meet the mighty armies of the North; 

See stern Ulysses meet his fierce array 

With steel for steel, and win, at last, the day ; 
See Sherman grandly face the opposing foe, 
Returning shot for shot and blow for blow, 
Until at length ‘‘ Secessia,” vanquished, falls, 
And Union flags float o’er her farthest walls! 


It has been thus in all the ages past ; 

The clang of arms and War’s wild clarion blast 
Alone announce heroic deeds to man! 

Earth’s greatest heroes lead the battle’s van! 

In every age of time, in every land, 

From Asian plain to Britain’s wave-washed strand, 
Triumphal arches, brazen statues, rise, 

And marble columns pierce the very skies 

In trophied honor of the warrior dead 

Who Victory’s embattled legions led. 

Proud Sculpture all her mighty powers hath lent, 
And Painting hues in rich profusion blent, 

That living marble, canvas’ speaking face, 

When Time’s rude hand destroyed all other trace, 
Might tell the coming age of men whose power 
Gave law to kingdoms won in battle’s hour! 

And Poesy hath sung her sweetest songs, 

And men and women in rejoicing throngs 

Have shouted forth a nation’s wild acclaim, 

All, all in honor of the warrior’s fame! 

Thus has it been—but must it e’er be so 

While man works out his destiny below? 

Must human hands with human blood be stained 
That heroes’ names and heroes’ crowns be gained ? 


O mortal man! deluded, erring man !— 

Thy sight obscured, life shortened to a span,— 
Oh! canst thou not to Truth’s free light awake, 
The veil of Error from thy vision shake, 

And, standing forth in new and perfect day, 
Cast thy old false philosophies away ? 

When human acts are viewed in their true light, 
Heroic deeds consist in doing right ! 
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Earth’s real heroes ever were, and are, 

Not those alone who wield the sword in war, 
But those who walk through all the way of life 
Mid peace and sunshine, care and toil and strife, 
In that strait, narrow path where Duty guides 
And Truth directs, whatever else betides. 


Oh! nobler far, and more heroic still, 

Whose meed of praise Time’s ages cannot fill, 

Those men who, living, lived for Right alone, 

Made Truth and Virtue’s holy cause their own, 

And, dying, died as martyrs for the Right, 

Beneath the iron arm of Error’s might, 

And left behind no stains of human blood 

When their true souls went out to meet their God, 
Than all the warriors, conquerors, lords of man, 

The world has known since Time’s great march began ! 
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The garrison within the castle very 
fortunately were not entirely unpre- 
pared for this sudden alarm. The 
voice of Captain Homer reached eve- 
ry sailor on the parapet, and they 
sprang to their places. The voice of 
Tristan Hernandez echoed through 
the basement and hall, and in a mo- 
ment every man was at his station. 
There was a general stampede of 
those without for the open portal 
which three of the Minorcans guard- 
ed, and every one had passed in safe- 
ly when the band of Indians from the 
orange grove made a bold dash to 
gain the open door. When the last 
negro had entered, the red men were 
not twenty yards from the walls. A 
continuous rain of bullets checked 
their advance, many falling, others 
stumbling over their companions, but 


ten of them came dashing into the 
massive door that the Minorcans in 
their excitement and haste had found 
some difficulty in closing. 

Jack Keeler had waited for this, 
and taking hasty aim with his Queen 
Anne musket fired point blank at the 
foremost savage, and suddenly and 
by no means gracefully took a back- 
seat on the parapet, from the great 
recoil of the long unused gun. But 
others saw the effect, and a loud 
‘* Hurrah !” burst from the sailors, for 
apparently not a savage escaped some 
one at least of Mr. Pedro’s pistol 
bullets. 

The Minorcans in the meanwhile 
closed and barricaded the door. Only 
one of the savages, the one aimed at, 
was actually killed by the discharge, 
but the remainder could not face such 
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fiendish music. They fell back to 
the line of their advancing comrades, 
who now appeared on every side, 
keeping upon every loophole in the 
castle a harassing because an accu- 
rate fire; not that every shot would 
enter, but because they would come 
so dangerously near that there seem- 
ed no safety in appearing at the win- 
dows. Oak shutters, which the car- 
penter had been making with a large 
auger-hole in the centre, were quickly 
adjusted in place in many of the win- 
dows, and from these the sailors, who 
had been withdrawn from the para- 
pet, now that the first excitement was 
over, kept upon their exposed ene- 
mies a galling fire. The Indians were 
not prepared for this reception. They 
had completely surrounded the plan- 
tation, and at first had hoped to take 
the people by surprise as had been 


done already at so many other settle- 


ments. Seeing the garrison so well 
prepared, they fell back to the shelter 
of the great hedge to the west, to the 
orange grove to the south, to the 
creek bank and mansion to the east, 
and to the heavy timber to the north, 
evidently to plan a more effectual 
attack. 

The first attack had lasted for only 
a few minutes, and none of the be- 
sieged had been seriously injured ; 
but now, after their immediate safety 
was assured, Colonel Bulow and Tris- 
tan knocked at the door of the tower 
that had been assigned for the use of 
the ladies, and being bidden to enter 
by the pale and trembling Maud, 
opened it and passed within. 

‘*Where are Helen and Isabella, 
Miss Everett?” asked Colonel Bulow. 

‘*Are they not in the hall?” said 
Maud, trembling. 
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‘* Why, no, of course not,” answer- 
ed the colonel. 

‘They left me an hour ago to 
walk in the orange grove.” 

‘*And you have not seen them 
since ?” 

** No, sir, I have not.” 

** They may have entered the base- 
ment, sir,” said Tristan, to conceal 
his own anxiety. 

** We will search for them, anyway,” 
said Colonel Bulow in a desponding 
tone. ‘If my Helen is lost, there is 
nothing for me to live for.” 

Entering the hall, they inquired of 
the sailors if they could tell aught of 
the whereabouts of the ladies, Maud 
following behind, the tears of dread 
anticipation and suspense running 
down her cheeks. 

‘* Now you mention it,” said Turn- 
er, ‘* I did see them enter the orange 
grove some time since, and I do not 
remember of their returning.” 

In the basement among the hands 
the search was continued, but the 
young ladies were evidently not with- 
in the castle. 

‘* Try to bear up under this afflic- 
tion, my dear colonel,” said Tristan. 
** They are evidently in the hands of 
the Indians. Osceola has promised 
Miss Helen protection, and it appears 
to me that he has captured her to save 
her from the fate he designs for the 
rest of us.” 

‘* But what can be done, Tristan?” 

** Nothing, at present, for the In- 
dians have always fired on a flag of 
truce, especially when they expect to 
leave no one to bear the tale. Hold 
on until evening, and I will think.” 

Events now settled themselves into 
the usual routine in a beleaguered 
fortress, about half the garrison be- 
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ing stationed on guard, while the re- 
mainder were scattered about attend- 
ing to their various pursuits, running 
bullets, cleaning firearms, or seeking 
sleep. The howitzer was loaded to 
the muzzle with scraps of iron, nails, 
and bullets, and placed at the aper- 
ture over the entrance, ready for an 
attack at this most vulnerable point. 
During the evening the horse that 
Capt. Homer had ridden came run- 
ning across the causeway. An In- 
dian attempted to stop him, but was 
dashed aside, and on the thorough- 
bred sped towards the castle. Finding 
the door barricaded, he galloped off 
in the direction of the swamp-road 
unimpeded by the Indians, and dis- 
appeared in the avenue leading to the 
King’s Road. Occasionally the sharp 
crack of the rifle warned some crawl- 
ing savage that he was approaching 
too near, and a chance bullet in re- 
turn entering an open porthole cau- 
tioned the inmates against exposing 
themselves. 


We will now follow the new friends, 
Isabella and Helen, as they wander- 
ed from the castle toward the orange 
grove. 

“Ah! Isabella, I do not blame you 
for loving this beautiful plantation. 
But I love you so, you must always 
make your home with me.” 

** But I don’t see how I can live 
apart from my brother Tristan,” with 
a sly glance at Helen. 

Helen blushed just the least bit in 
the world as she replied, ‘* You must 
try to induce your brother to settle 
near here,” Isabella. 

“*T think that is his evident inten- 
tion,” said Isabella innocently. 

‘* What a beautiful day,” remarked 
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Helen. ‘Don’t you think Captain 
Homer might have given us his com- 
pany to-day, instead of riding off to 
slaughter the innocent wild ducks?” 

‘**T really never think, Helen.” 

‘* Tf Captain Homer did not think, 
it might be as well for him. He was 
thinking pretty hard at the breakfast 
table this morning.” And now it 
was Isabella’s turn to change color, 
for the captain had been lost in a 
brown study that morning, with bis 
eyes fixed on Isabella, for a moment 
only, it is true, but long enough for 
both of the young ladies to become 
aware of it. 

** Now, Helen, if we are really to 
be sisters—” 

‘*But, Isabella, we may only be 
cousins !” 

‘*Hush! you dear naughty girl—if 
we are to be very dear friends, as I 
know we shall be, we must have no 
secrets from each other ; now tell me, 
darling, who is your beau ideal ?” 

** Osceola,” said Helen defiantly. 
** Now who is yours?” 

** Jack Keeler !” 

** But I am in earnest.” 

** And so am I.” 

‘*T suppose, Isabella, you want 
me to own that Antoine—” 

‘* No, Tristan.” 

‘** Well, then, to own that Tristan, 
your brother, is very near my ideal?” 

‘*T would be pleased to hear you 
say it.” 

‘** T will propose a bargain—for you 
know I am a Yankee ;—you tell me 
what you think of Clarence Homer, 
and I will entrust you with my in- 
most sentiments in regard to all your 
family.” 

**T need not hesitate, for I think 
Mr. Homer is a good, brave gentle- 
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man, one that any girl might be proud 
to claim as lover or husband.” 

‘* There !” cried Helen, ** you have 
expressed my sentiments in regard to 
both your brothers.” 

They were meanwhile wandering 
through the orange grove, gathering 
the delicious fruit and eating the 
ripest. They continued to chat on 
innocently, when, on the side of the 
grove farthest from the castle, they 
were startled by the distant cry, 
‘** The Indians! the Indians !” follow- 
ed quickly by two reports. In alarm 
they started to regain the castle, but 
a huge painted savage seemed to rise 
from the ground before them, so 
near had he crawled without being 
detected. With a scream they turned 
to fly, but they were in the midst of 
their enemies. They were quickly 
grasped, and half forced half carried 
across the open field towards the 


southern wood-border of the planta- 


tion. Helen glanced over her shoul- 
der, but the castle was hidden by the 
grove ; Isabella followed her closely, 
in the hands of two dusky, half-dressed 
Indians ; and neither of the girls after 
the first scream of surprise and ter- 
ror gave a cry, but calmly awaited 
their fate, both hoping that death 
would be the worst they should suf- 
fer. 

They passed through the thick 
bushes under the overhanging 
branches of the old oaks, undisturbed 
by the hand of man, on into the pri- 
meval forest, till they came to a group 
of Indians gathered under a monarch 
of the woods. The scene was so 
picturesque that both ladies could not 
but admire the fitness of the framing 
to the wild picture of the Indians in 
their fierce yet grotesque war paint. 
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Such a gathering with the same sur- 
roundings might have been seen three 
centuries before by prisoners from 
the ill-fated expedition of Hernando 
de Soto. 

The old chief known as King Phil- 
ip was the centre of the group,—a 
tall, powerful man, with a cruel, re- 
morseless face. ‘‘ Here are the pale- 
faced maidens! Which is the one 
whose life our brother demands as 
his own?” said the old chief, address- 
ing one of the younger warriors,—a 
dignified, stately red man, whom Hel- 
en at once recognized as Osceola. 

He advanced, and, taking her 
hand, respectfully said,—‘‘ This is 
the maiden who did not treat Osceola 
as a dog. I promised her my pro- 
tection, and she did not smile! Now 
she is safe! But the white men made 
me a negro—a slave: they would not 
give me powder nor bullets! I will 
make the white man red with blood, 
and then blacken him in the sun and 
rain, where the wolf shall smell of 
his bones, and the buzzard live upon 
his flesh. But it is not upon the 
women and children that we make 
war and draw the scalping-knife.” 

‘* What shall we do with the oth- 
er pale-faced maiden?” asked King 
Philip. ‘*She is your captive with 
the other.” 

‘*She shall serve the old chief in 
his cabin on the island in the distant 
swamp,” said Osceola. 

‘* The old chief can carry her long 
hair better than the maiden,” said 
King Philip. ‘* We are on the war- 
path now, and must not be impeded.” 

‘* There will be many warriors who 
will have to seek their island homes 
after each battle with the white man; 
she shall go with them, and you will 
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not see her again until you seek rest 
in your cabin.” 

‘* Be it as you say !” said King Phil- 
ip. “ Follow me, and do not trouble,” 
said Osceola, ‘* for I must place you 
in a safe place to keep others from 
you, and you from others, while I 
lead my braves to capture. yonder 
fortress.” 

Two young half-breeds followed 
after. Osceola led the way with a 
quick, impatient step, as if thirsting 
for the combat to be carried on 
against the inmates of the castle, and 
seemed almost to begrudge the time 
needed to take the two ladies to a 
place of safety, and they had at 
times almost to run to keep up with 
him. They knew their only safety 
was under his protection, and brave- 
ly did their best not to be left be- 
hind. He took a westerly course 
towards the swamp, and, arriving at 
the edge of the dark water, roughly 
yet kindly seized Helen and carried 
her, as a mother would her baby, 
through the dismal shades of the un- 
trodden morass. Isabella was borne 
along in the same manner by one of 
the following Indian half-breeds, and 
though her weight was much less 
than Helen’s, she was much more of 
a load to her bearer than was Helen 
to the stalwart young chief. Far 
into the gloomy depths of the swamp 
they came to a hummock dense with 
foliage on the outside, and with a 
wonderfully compact growth of im- 
mense water oaks and cypresses 
within. 

Pausing in the centre of this hum- 
mock, the surface of which was sev- 
eral feet above the level of the 
swamp—which accounted for the 
density of the growth—Osceola and 
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the half-breed placed their burdens 
on their feet. Selecting two great 
trees some three feet apart, he led 
them between the two and thus ad- 
dressed them: 

‘** You will be safe here, if you do 
not try to escape, and do not talk. 
Your only danger is in being discov- 
ered by some braves of the Chero- 
kee or Creek tribes. The Seminoles 
will guard you, for they know you 
are for me; that I have saved you 
from the scalping-knife to lighten my 
cabin and cheer me at my lone camp 
fire when the war-hatchet is buried.” 
Then, addressing the half-breeds, he 
continued,—** Watch over these pale- 
faced maidens, and let not harm hap- 
pen to them, as you value your lives.” 

As he turned to depart Helen said, 
with a quizzical look,—for she could 
not avoid seeing the comical part 
even of what might prove a trage- 
dy,—‘*Good Mr. Indian, do you say 
we must not talk?” 

‘* You must not talk,” echoed Os- 
ceola. 

‘*You might as well kill us at 
once, then,” said Helen demurely. 

The savage paused, looked at her 
intently for a moment, and turned 
away simply with a ** Urgh!” 

For a long time the girls sat in 
silence, with their backs against the 
great water oak, and hand clasped in 
hand. They could hear the distant 
reports of the rifles, and the gentle 
murmur of the wind rustling the 
leaves over their heads. On each 
side of them, but a few feet distant, 
sat their watchful guards. 

‘He did not tell us we could not 
whisper,” murmured Helen in Isabel- 
la’s ear. 

‘* That is true, Helen, but I am so 
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sad I would always keep silence, I 
think.” 

** And why so sad, dearest Isabel- 
la? ” 

** On your account, Helen.” 

** And not on your own?” 

“Oh! no, I have nothing to fear.” 

‘* Pray tell me why, Isabella? ” 

‘* When these Indians know that I 
am a Spaniard and a Catholic, I shall 
be conducted in safety to St. Augus- 
tine, or wherever I may choose to go.” 

‘* Do they not make war on you as 
well as on us?” 

‘* No, for we have always used 
them well, and have not sought to re- 
move them to a country far away 
from their home.” 

‘*Don’t you think there is a chance 
of our friends rescuing me?” 

‘*T fear not, dear Helen. Tristan 
knows all about the Indians, and can 


talk with them so that you would 
think he was one in reality if you did 
not look at him; but what can he do 
alone?” 


‘*Then there is cousin Clarence 
Homer: does he not count for one?” 

** Alas, Helen,” said the beautiful 
Isabella, while the tears rolled down 
her cheeks, ‘** that is another reason 
why I am sad; I fear the gallant 
hero is dead.” 

‘* Why do you fear that, dearest?” 

‘When I heard that alarm ring 
out, so distant yet so distinct, I 
recognized Mr. Homer’s voice, and, 
as you looked back to the castle for 
assistance, I looked to where he 
stood on the opposite shore of the 
creek, a mark for twenty rifles ; and 
a moment later I saw four savages 
dash over the causeway to capture 
and murder him,” and Isabella end- 
ed with a low sob. 
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‘“*Tf that is all, I do not despair. 
He has his horse and gun, and will 
certainly escape.” 

‘** His horse cannot keep pace with 
those Indians, Helen, especially on the 
sand. They will overtake him within 
three miles after he strikes the beach. 
They are human blood-hounds, and 
will follow him to his death.” 

‘** Did you love him, darling?” 

** How can you ask? I loved him 
at first sight, I think. Remember, I 
am fresh from the convent, and he is 
the first gentleman I have ever met. 
Then he risked his life for me! I 
shall never see him again!” 

A long pause ensued, and both 
ladies were lost in painful thoughts. 

At length Helen whispered,—* Why 
did Tristan remain to help defend 
the castle when he could have left 
in safety?” 

‘** Because he loves you, dearest.” 

‘*And now, my wise little one, 
can you tell me why Antonio re- 
mained and the Minorcans also?” 

**T think Antonio is very much 
attracted by Maud Everett,—the dear 
girl,—and I only hope she will love 
him in return, although I think he 
would remain if only for the reason 
that Tristan does. There is an es- 
prit de corps in our family ; our mot- 
to is Latin ‘In union is strength.’ 
The Minorcans stopped for gold.” 

** Why did you not declare your- 
self to the old chief, and demand 
your liberty, Isabella?” 

‘*T wanted to come with you, love, 
and help you when the time comes 
when you need it.” 

Late in the afternoon the guards 
passed the ladies some dried venison 
and corn cake, and motioned them to 
eat it. 
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‘* They need not have left a guard 
so far as I am concerned,” said Hel- 
en. ‘*I never should venture from 
this island alone. I could imagine 
all kinds of snakes and alligators in 
the water we passed through.” 

‘*There is really no danger now 
from them, as they all disappear at 
the first cold weather, and are not 
seen till the coming spring.” 

As night settled about them, they 
lay back against the trees in each 
other’s embrace. 

‘* Tell me, Helen, do you not love 
my brother?” 

‘‘He has never asked me that.” 

‘*But I must know; we may be 
torn apart this very night. I would 
not force your confidence, but I 
would know that.” 

** I do love him dearly, and I think 
he loves me, but he has not said so.” 
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[To be continued. ] 





As the evening advanced, the fir- 
ing in the direction of the castle 
became sharp and continuous. None 
of the party offered to sleep,—the 
guards being on duty and watchful, 
the ladies full of dread and anxiety 
for themselves and for their friends 
in the fortress. After several hours 
of intent wakefulness, even the 
guards seemed lulled into a sense of 
security, and held their rifles more 
carelessly, depending on the very 
obscurity as a protection; when, of 
a sudden, both of the half-breeds 
were quickly thrown on their backs, 
and two powerful Indians held them 
at their mercy with great hunting- 
knives pointing at their hearts. A 
third now sprang by them to where 
the girls were reclining, and, with an 
uplifted knife, stood above them. 





SUIT FOR SLANDER. 

In this suit for slander it will be 
noticed that the plaintiff received 
more abuse than cash from the de- 
fendant’s lawyer. 

Benjamin and Keziah were married 
in 1820, and toiled happily on life’s 
journey for several years. Then get- 
ting a little unsettled they moved over 
to South Road, and lived in the same 
house with James, whose wife was 
named Rhoda. This was more than 
sixty years ago. It was pleasant and 
neighborly between the families for 
a season, but for all that the house 
never was large enough for them. 


ANNALS OF OUR VILLAGE.—Continued. 
By W. A. WALLACE. 


One day a neighbor came in and ask- 
ed Mrs. Keziah if she had heard of 
the stories her friend in the other 
part of the house had been circulat- 
ing? To be sure, it was none of her 
business, but it would trouble her to 
keep it, so she ‘‘out with it.” It 
was how Mrs. Keziah had been to 
Mrs. Rhoda’s cream pot, to her soap 
barrel, to her meal chest, and to her 
hens’ nests, and had declared that 
‘‘she was no better than any other 
thief.” There were very grievous 
times under that roof soon after that 
neighbor’s visit, and then Benjamin, 
to vindicate the good name of his 
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wife, was persuaded to cite Mrs. 
Rhoda before a justice, either to 
prove her stories or acknowledge her- 
self a slanderer. This she persist- 
ently declined to do, but in due time 
obeyed a summons, and appeared 
before Hon. Daniel Blaisdell, who 
held his court in the hall of Cobb’s 
tavern. Mrs. Rhoda was there repre- 
sented by Elijah Blaisdell, Esq., who. 
from a shoemaker, had by hard study 
and labor risen to be a lawyer in the 
village. Mrs. Keziah was represent- 
ed by C. B. Heydock, of Hanover. 

Mrs. Rhoda had no witnesses to 
prove her assertions, but she testified 
very positively as to her losses; and 
‘** I know that I have told the truth, 
for nobody else has had a chance to 
steal my soap and eggs and things ; 
and if Mrs. Keziah ain’t guilty, she 
would n’t be so awful touchy about 
it, there now!” 

Mrs. Keziah just as positively de- 
nied all the allegations, and declared 
Rhoda to be a common gossip and 
slanderer, who would n’t tell the truth 
even to keep friendly with the neigh- 
bors ; and to prove these charges she 
introduced several of the neighbors, 
who swore that Mrs. Rhoda was a 
common gossip, tattler, and liar, and 
always had made mischief among her 
acquaintances ; and this was no worse 
than some of her other stories, only 
she had n’t been brought into court 
before. 

Blaisdell’s defence of his client was 
not an argument, but simply a torrent 
of abuse and vituperation poured upon 
Keziah, and he claimed judgment for 
his client because she had only spok- 
en the truth. 

Mrs. Keziah said afterwards that 
she always hated the sight of Blais- 
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dell after that speech. Up to that 
time she had never believed that for 
five dollars a man who pretended to 
be decent could be so mean a liar. 

The hall was crowded with men and 
women, all curious to hear the out- 
come of this famous dispute. I was 
there also, a little boy, standing upon 
one of the side benches. Suddenly 
there was a crash, loud shrieks, and 
a rush for the doors and windows. 
Everybody wanted to get out at once— 
not everybody, either, only the timid 
and scary ones. The timbers of the 
flooring had given way, and the mid- 
dle of the floor had sunk down about 
two feet, and was only held together 
by a few nails. 

There sat Judge Blaisdell, cool as 
the north wind, and deliberate as 
S S when he begins to tell a 
story. His legs were crossed, and he 
had slipped down so that his big belly 
rested against the table. ‘* Men,” 
he said, **don’t crowd the door! 
There is no danger ; follow each other 
out carefully and quickly, and in five 
minutes you will feel better than vou 
do now. And you women, strug- 
gling together there—just step back 
upon the bench near that boy, and 
then watch me! You’ll be all right 
in a minute.” 

The hall was soon cleared of the 
excited crowd, and then the judge 
very deliberately climbed up out of the 
wreck ; and with no unnecessary de- 
lay reorganized his court in another 
room, where, after the lawyers had 
each claimed the innocence and virtues 
of their clients, he proceeded to give 
judgment, which was that this matter, 
little in itself, had grown big by being 
talked about, and it had made several 
persons unhappy. It was not right 
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for Mrs. Rhoda to charge her neigh- 
bor with stealing unless she had 
proof of it, because by so doing she 
had placed herself in jeopardy. She 
is brought before this court on a 
charge of wilful and malicious slan- 
der. Her answer is, that she has 
stated the truth,—it is not slander,— 
but she offers no proof in support of 
her charge ; while her neighbors come 
in here and swear her to be a common 
gossip, liar, and slanderer. 

‘** Mrs. Rhoda, your case is a bad 
one. There is a slow-moving finger 
pointing at you from all around, and 
behind each finger is hissed one poi- 
sonous word—‘ Slanderer !’ It grieves 
me to announce my judgment in this 
case, as between two women who 
ought to live together in unity; but 
the evidence of your neighbors is con- 
clusive that you are a slanderer, that 
you carry a viperous tongue, which 
you do not try to rule. You are 
fined ten dollars, and the costs of 
this court; and when you go home, 
take this advice along with you, and 
act upon it: When you find your 
tongue inclined to utter another slan- 
der, seize upon it and bite it before 
the word is spoken. And so may you 
continue to live in peace, and in the 
love and respect of your own house- 
hold. This court is adjourned with- 
out date.” 


AT THE FUNERAL OF MRS. 
WORTH. 


STEVEN 


The following incident in the his- 
tory of our old meeting-house was 
related to me by a person who was 
an eye-witness of the scene. I was 
much interested in the recital, and 
made notes of it. I have entitled it 
«* Elder Wheat’s Rebuke of Infidelity, 
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and what came of it.” I thought by 
way of contrast it would be an excel- 
lent tail-piece to the ‘+ Suit for Slan- 
der.” 


ELDER WHEAT’S 
ITY, 


REBUKE OF INFIDEL- 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

Steven Worth, about the year 1797, 
married Molly, the widow of his 
brother, and settled down upon the 
farm where Watts Davis worked out 
his hard and disagreeable life. Steven 
loved and cherished his wife all her 
days, and was a sincere mourner when 
she died, in 1816. The funeral was 
held in the meeting-house one Sun- 
day, which was thronged with sym- 
pathizing friends. 

Elder Wheat preached a long ser- 
mon on death and the darkness of the 
grave, taking for his text a whole 
chapter, and placing special emphasis 
upon the phrase ** where the worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched.” 

For the first hymn the elder request- 
ed the choir to sing that screed by Dr. 
Watts, which is supposed to have 
been written when the doctor was 
oppressed by nightmare or indiges- 


tion. The first verse reads,— 


“My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead! 
What horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon a dying bed.” 

Abraham Pushee was a young sad- 
dler here, a good singer, and very 
skilful upon the vioiin, which instru- 
ment, greatly to the chagrin of Dea. 
Worth and Richard Clark, he had in- 
sisted upon bringing into the choir. 
When the elder read the hymn, Pushee 
refused to sing it. The sentiment it 
expressed was too horrid to be adapt- 
ed to any music in his books. Turn- 
ing to the singers, he requested them 
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to sing the next hymn commenc- 
ing, ‘‘ Why do we mourn departing 
friends,” to the grand old tune of 
** China.” 

When the choir struck at the first 
line of the hymn, the elder jumped to 
his feet, and exclaimed, ** That is not 
the hymn I wish you to sing!” but 
the choir kept on singing, paying no 
attention to the elder’s exclamation. 

After his sermon, he made a gen- 
eral address to the mourners. Then 
he became personal, and the ludicrous 
incidents which followed are related 
by an eye-witness. He said he ** had 
always been told that Brother Worth 
was a courteous man, kind and con- 
siderate to everybody, lovin’ and hon- 
orin’ his wife as a true husband; but 
I learn with sorrow,” he continued, 
raising his voice, ‘* that he is a con- 
vert to the hell-damnin’, heaven-dar- 
in’, God-provokin’ doctrines of Tom 
Paine, the infidel author of the ‘Age 
of Reason.’ Now, my duty to my 
God and my people requires me, even 
here in the presence of the remains 
of his lamented partner, who this day 
is restin’ peacefully in the arms of 
Jesus, to rebuke the devil and all.” 

And there is no telling what the 
good old elder might not have said, 
had he been permitted to finish his 
rebuke, but at this point an interrup- 
tion occurred. Hon. Daniel Blaisdell 
rose in his pew with great energy, 
and stood leaning forward with one 
hand extended, and mouth open to 
speak. But Steven Worth, the chief 
mourner, got the start of him, ex- 
claiming as he rose up that *‘ the time 
and place for such unfeeling remarks, 
even if they were well deserved, were 
ill chosen. He had never before 
heard of that awful book: both the 
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‘Age of Reason’ and Tom Paine were 
strangers to him. He hoped they 
were good men, and more considerate 
and charitable to others than the eld- 
er was toward him. He had done 
his duty as a husband and Christian 
in the fear of the Lord; and this at- 
tack upon him looked as if the evil 
one had entered into the ”  An- 
other interruption occurred right here. 
His brother John was so overcome 
that he was seized with a sudden ill- 
ness, and had to be taken out in a 
dead faint. Confusion was very great 
all over the house. Everybody was 
standing up in astonishment, and 
talking indignant nonsense. 

When quiet was restored, Mr. Worth 
concluded his remarks by saying he 
would ‘‘ get those books and read 
them ; for it could n’t be any worse 
for him to read them than for the 
elder, and then he could judge for 
himself if they were bad books.” 

Capt. Wells and Mr. John M. Bar- 
ber were greatly offended at the eld- 
er’s remarks, and refused ever after 
to hear him preach. Many others 
were very angry, but expended their 
ill-feelings in talk. 

The elder, like the rest of them, 
was in confusion, and when the up- 
roar subsided a little, he quite grimly 
declared that he had spoken from 
report. He was glad to learn that 
Brother Worth was not an infidel, 
and even if he were, perhaps it would 
not become him to judge him. Then 
the long services, which had occupied 
nearly all day, were brought to a con- 
clusion, and the body laid away in 
the ground. 

Afterwards, when Judge Blaisdell 
met the elder, he asked him ** what 
evil spirit beset him to attack Steven 
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Worth at that funeral. It was an 
unheard of outrage, such as only a 
crazy or a drunken man would com- 
mit. Had he ?” ‘Well, He 
had —— for his stomach’s sake. It 
was good for him, and gave him cour- 
age and confidence.” ‘* Yes,” re- 
torted the judge, ‘*‘ and your courage, 
as you call it, caused you grievously 
to afflict a good man, whose heart is 
heavy with grief at the loss of a wife 
he loved. You, old man of God! to 
make a public scandal on such an oc- 
casion! Go, now: commit no more 
such folly!” 


Charles Emery Stevens. 


Elder Wheat preached in Canaan 
for seventeen years after that event, 
but never made a similar speech at 
a funeral. He was a good man, 
faithful to all the light that shone for 
him. The good he did will send its 
influence away down through the 
ages, and his memory will be green 
when others are forgotten. To show 
how important a character he was, 
the young men and maidens sought 
his counsel and assistance. I can 
state that I have the record of the 
marriages he celebrated during his 
ministry: they are 308 in number. 





CHARLES EMERY STEVENS. 


Charles Emery Stevens was born 
in Pembroke on the 24th day of 
March, 1815. He was the eldest son 
of the Hon. Boswell Stevens (D. C, 
1804)—judge of probate for Merri- 
mack county, one of the original 
members of the board of trustees of 
the academy and its first secretary— 
and of Catharine Hale Emery, grand- 
daughter of Noah Emery, of Exeter, 
a member of the Provincial congress 
of New Hampshire in the Revolution. 
He was born in the old house which 
many years ago was demolished to 
make way for the present residence 
of Mr. George P. Little. This old 
house, somewhat stately and well 
placed, commanding a wide reach of 
the Merrimack valley and Kearsarge 
mountain beyond, was erected some- 
time in the last century by Gen. Asa 
Robinson, whose son, Hon. Peter 
Robinson, at one time speaker of the 
house of assembly in the state of New 
York, is believed to have been born in 


the same house. There also resided 
for a time Hon. Richard Bartlett, 
secretary of state for New Hampshire; 
and there the father and mother of 
Mr. Stevens both died. 

At the age of ten, or thereabouts, 
he entered Pembroke academy as a 
pupil, and for the next five or six 
years pursued a course of study pre- 
paratory for college, under the instruc- 
tion of Hon. John Vose (D. C., 1795) 
and Mr. Erasmus D. Eldredge (A. C., 
1829), successive principals of the 
academy. A reminiscence of his ear- 
lier school-days in the academy, of in- 
terest not only to himself but to all 
interested in the academy’s past, may 
here be narrated. In 1825, Lafayette, 
“the nation’s guest,” in his triumphal 
progress through the land, came to Pem- 
broke on his way to Concord, there to 
receive the welcome of New Hamp- 
shire at the hands of her executive 
and legislature assembled in the capi- 
tol. He arrived in Pembroke near 
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midnight, the long street thronged 
with people and lighted with bonfires, 
and with his suite took lodgings for 
the night in the old “ Fisk tavern.” 
Everywhere he had been shown what- 
ever was thought to be evidence of the 
prosperous condition of the young na- 
tion whose independence he had so 
largely assisted to establish; and in 
Pembroke the obvious thing for him 
to know about was the new and flour- 
ishing academy with its pupils. Ac- 
cordingly, in the morning, after he 
had breakfasted, the pupils were pa- 
raded near the tavern in two lines, 
the boys on one side and the girls in 
white frocks on the other. Then the 
illustrious guest, passing down and 
back between the lines, gave each pu- 
pil his hand as he passed, and among 
the rest the subject of this sketch, then 
about ten years old. In 1831 he entered 
Dartmouth college, where he was grad- 
uated with the class of 1835. With this 
class began the experiment of abolish- 
ing appointments for commencement. 
The subsequent history of the class 
shows that preéminence in the college 
class-room is not always prophetic of 
distinction on the broader stage of 
life. Of this class were Hon. John 
P. Healy, the law partner of Daniel 
Webster so long as he lived, and the 
highly trusted city solicitor of Boston 
for a generation; Hon. Bradford N. 
Stevens, member of congress from 
Illinois, a Democrat, yet so highly 
esteemed as to be elected in a Repub- 
lican district; Hon. Charles T. Wood- 
man, speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives in Maine; Hon. George 
Barstow, speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives in California; Hon. Har- 
ry Hibbard, speaker of the house, and 
president of the senate in New Hamp- 
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shire, and member of congress from 
the same state; Hon. Amos Tuck, 
member of congress from New Hamp- 
shire, and U. S. naval officer at the 
port of Boston, at one time assistant- 
principal of the academy; and Hon. 
Peter T. Washburn, governor of Ver- 
mont. None of these, unless one, pos- 
sibly two, would have taken honors 
at commencement had “ parts” been 
assigned. The class was one of per- 
haps average ability; it was also 
the largest, save one, that had then 
been graduated from the college. Ex- 
actly 50 were borne on the roll when 
the diplomas were distributed, of whom 
nine or ten still survive. 

the instructors of the 
class were Prof. Ebenezer Adams 
(D. C., 1791), in mathematics; Prof. 
Roswell Shurtleff (D. C., 1798), in 
moral philosophy and political econo- 
my; Prof. Charles B. Haddock (D. C., 
1816), in rhetoric, composition, etc.. a 
favorite nephew of Daniel Webster’s, 
through whom, when secretary of 
state for the United States, he was 
appointed chargé d’affaires to the 
kingdom of Portugal; Prof. Calvin 
E. Stowe (afterwards husband of Har- 
riet Beecher), in Greek; Prof. Al- 
pheus Crosby (D. C., 1827), in Latin 
and Greek; and Prof. Ira Young 
(D. C., 1828), in mathematics and nat- 
ural philosophy. Over all was the vig- 
ilant and enterprising, aggressive if 
not always progressive president, Dr. 
Nathan Lord. Under the influence 
of such associates, tutors, and gov- 
ernors, the subject of this sketch had 
his collegiate moulding. 

After being graduated, he entered 
the office of his father as a stu- 
dent of law. In a few months this 
course of study was interrupted by the 
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death of his father, and he subsequent- 
ly became a member of Andover Sem- 
inary, where he pursued his studies 
for two years, without, however, com- 
pleting the prescribed course. For 
several years after he was employed in 
the business of teaching. While thus 
occupied as principal of Worthington 
academy, in Massachusetts, he was 
invited to assume the office of editor 
of the New Hampshire Statesman 
during the absence of its proprietor 
and editor. This was in the memora- 
ble year 1846, when the fierce con- 
flict between the old dominant party 
and the new party of liberty culmi- 
nated in the election of John P. Hale 
as United States senator. The “lead- 
ers” in the columns of the States- 
man, during the summer and autumn 
of that year, will show with what 
degree of ability Mr. Stevens dis- 
charged his editorial duties in that 
crisis of the state. In the latter part 
of the year, resumption of editorial 
management by the proprietor brought 
his connection with the paper to a 
close. He returned to his former 
business of teaching, first as principal 
of the academy in Fitchburg, and 
later as principal of the high school in 
Barre, Mass. After remaining in this 
last position for several years, he, in 
1849, became the proprietor and editor 
of the Barre Patriot, then the Whig 
organ of Worcester county north. 
Disposing of this property in 1852, he 
accepted an invitation to become the 
chief political editor of the Worcester 
Daily Transcript, then placed upon a 
new financial basis in order to become 
the Whig organ of Worcester city 
and county in the Scott campaign. 
During this period occurred the fa- 
mous Democratic barbecue and ratifica- 
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tion at Hillsborough, N. H., the birth- 
place of the Democratic candidate, 
Gen. Franklin Pierce. As the Wor- 
cester Democrats had no organ of 
their own, Mr. Stevens, upon their 
invitation, accompanied them to the 
barbecue for the purpose of reporting 
the proceedings. On the arrival of 
the train at Concord, Gen. Pierce was 
discovered standing upon the station 
platform with bared head, to receive 
and acknowledge the salutations of 
his friends. Towards noon the com- 
pany arrived in Hillsborough, and the 
ratification proceeded. Roast ox was 
eaten outside the head-quarters, and 
‘‘chicken-fixin’s ” inside. Then fol- 
lowed the feast of reason. Conspicu- 
ous among the speakers, the pro tem- 
pore reporter took note of the witty 
Jobn Van Buren—* Prince John,” as 
he was called—and of the perfervid 
Capt. Isaiah Rynders, leader of the 
N. Y. Empire Club. Each was a 
power in the party, the one with the 
“kid glove” wing, the other with 
the ‘‘short hairs.” This great dem- 
onstration was prophetic of the issue 
of the campaign. Gen. Pierce was 
overwhelmingly elected, and the Whig 
party soon sank below the horizon. 

In the following year, Mr. Ste- 
vens was appointed to a position in 
the state department at Boston. His 
special duty was to assist in pre- 
paring for publication the early colo- 
nial records of Massachusetts. To 
decipher the obscure, abbreviated 
chirography of that period, accurate- 
ly collect the sense of the text, and 
then condense it into a modern index 
of sufficient fulness, was the thing he 
had to do. This position he con- 
tinued to hold until the great political 
overturn, caused by the phenomenal 
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Re- 


fusing to affiliate himself with this 


rise of the Know-Nothing party. 


party, he surrendered his place, which, 
by taking the opposite course, he 
might have kept. A door, however, 
was almost immediately opened to 
him in the long established publishing 
house of Gould & Lincoln, where he 
was installed as their literary reader 
and editor. In this situation it was 
his good fortune to be the means of in- 
troducing to the American public the 
Metaphysics of Sir William Hamilton. 
On his recommendation, also, the 
house published the able and popular 
text books on Mental and on Moral 
Philosophy, by his friend, Prof. Joseph 
Haven, pv. v., of Amherst college, 
afterwards of Chicago Theological 
But the great financial 
disturbance of 1858 caused a sharp 
curtailment of the publishing as well 
as other business, and his connection 
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with it accordingly came to an end. 
Besides assisting at the publication 
of books written by others, Mr. 
Stevens has published several of his 
own. Before speaking of these, how- 
ever, mention must be made of one 
upon which he especially felicitates 
himself. This was the publication of 
the earliest collection of Macaulay’s 
Miscellanies. 
While 
Andover, the famous essay on Milton 
was for the first time brought under 
his notice. 


It came about in this 


way: he was a student at 


It impressed him as no 
other writing had done. Like Oliver, 
he “asked for more.” ‘The essay was 
accessible only in a volume of the 
Edinburgh Review. This was sug- 
gestive; it led him to search through 
the whole series. His search was 
guided by style alone; and it was 
rewarded with a * find” of fourteen 
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The list of these was trans- 
mitted to Macaulay, and by him was 
duly authenticated. Then the collec- 
tion was published in two volumes by 
Weeks, Jordan & Co, Boston, 1840, 
under the title, Critical and Miscel- 
Essays, by T. Babington 
Macaulay. ‘This was the very earliest 
publication of Macaulay’s writings 
over his own name on either side of 
the water; and thus it came about 
that America had the honor of intro- 
ducing to the world, in propria per- 
sond, this renowned author. Of this 
genesis of Macaulayan literature, Alli- 
bone gives no hint in his Dictionary 
of Authors; evidently he had no 
knowledge of its existence. But cop- 
ies must be found here and there, and 


articles. 


laneous 


one at least of this precious editio 
princeps is carefully preserved by Mr. 
Stevens in his library. 

The first book of his own, pub- 
lished by him, was entitled Anthony 
Burns: A History. It is an exhaus- 
tive history of that most memorable 
extradition of a slave from Massachu- 
setts to Virginia, which took place in 
the year 1854. Because Mr. Stevens 
was an eye-witness of the thing that 
was done, and had knowledge of the 
actors and actings, he undertook the 
task. The plan of the book, in all its 
completeness, came to him in an hour; 
but many months passed by while he 
was collecting and authenticating his 
material. The work seemed to him 
worthy of all painstaking, and he took 
all possible pains to make it worthy. 
The book was published by the pub- 
lishers of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Writing 
of it to them, Charles Sumner said,— 
** It must take its place in the perma- 
nent literature of the country. It isa 
monograph as remarkable for its style 
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as its completeness.” And, again,— 
“This volume possesses the interest 
of a romance, the substance of history, 
and the authority of a law book.” 
And, again,x—“It is a work which 
cannot die.” The copy belonging to 
the Boston Public Library has upon 
its fly-leaf inscriptions that imply 
special appreciation of the book. In 
the handwriting of Rev. Dr. Charles 
Lowell, the eminent son of the emi- 
nent author of the Massachusetts Bill 
of Rights, and the father of James 
Russell Lowell, are these words of 
presentation: “To the Lowell Lit- 
erary Association of Young Men, with 
the best wishes from Chas. Lowell. 
Elmwood, May 5, 1857.” Below these 
words are the following : “ Bequeathed 
to the Public Library of the City of 
Boston. By Miss Lydia S. Gale. Re- 
ceived Nov. 21, 1865.” The book has 
been long out of print, and a chance 
copy now commands a premium. 

The next book published by Mr. 
Stevens was New Biographies of Illus- 
trious Men. This was a collection of 
brief but carefully written biographies, 
with sketches of the writers an 
extended introduction by the editor. 
The chief attraction of the volume 
consisted of four new biographical 
essays from the pen of Macaulay. 

In 1859 he was appointed assist- 
ant register of probate and insolvency 
for the county of Worcester, and this 
office he continued to hold for ten 
years. At the end of that period he 
was elected by the people register of 
probate and insolvency for a term of 
five years. 


in 


By successive elections he 
filled this office for three terms, so 
that in both capacities his connection 
with the probate office extended 
through a quarter of a century. At 
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an early day he introduced reforms 
into the office, which caused it to be 
pronounced a model of its kind. For 
one thing: a method of filing the pa- 
pers was invented and put in opera- 
tion, by which any person, without loss 
of time, could strike any given es- 
tate among many thousands on file. 
Through his advocacy, together with 
that of the judge, before the legisla- 
tive committee, the erection of a new 
court-house was secured, primarily for 
the accommodation of the probate de- 
partment. The arrangement and de- 
tails of court-room, registry, and ad- 
junct apartments by the architect 
were chiefly on the lines suggested by 
Mr. Stevens. One of these details 
was the invention of a grooved cast- 
iron shelf, to facilitate the handling of 
many hundreds of tin boxes of files 
placed side by side. Another was the 
adjustment of drawers at the bottom 
of alcoves, so as to serve the two-fold 
purpose, first, of storing the seldom 
used contents of the registry, and, 
second, by passing through on either 
side to act as a step (not projecting 
when not in use), whereby the upper 
shelves of the alcove on either side 
Such little 
greatly facilitate the 
despatch and economy of business in 
a public office. Before Mr. Stevens 
came into the probate office it was 
customary for the register to charge a 


might be easily reached. 
conveniences 


small fee for searching records, and 
finding (literally) papers for parties. 
By the new methods and facilities 
this was done away with: no appre- 
ciable time was consumed, and no 
compensation was called for. The 
office was inspected by Gov. Head and 
suite on the occasion of their visit to 
Worcester as guests of the Associa- 

















tion of the Sons and Daughters of 
New Hampshire, and their admiration 
of all they saw was freely expressed. 

While holding the office of assistant 
register, he was invited to write the 
leading editorials for the Worcester 
Daily Spy by its proprietor and editor, 
Hon. John D. Baldwin, during his ab- 
sence in Washington as member of 
congress. Thus, at different periods, 
he came to occupy the same position 
on both of the leading daily journals 
of Worcester. 

In 1874 occurred the centennial 
celebration of the town of Barre, where, 
as already noted, Mr. Stevens for 
some years resided, and where he mar- 
ried his wife. A conspicuous feature 
of the occasion was the presentation 
of a portrait of Col. Isaac Barré, the 
eloquent friend of America in the 
British parliament, for whom the town 
had been named. The portrait had 
been procured from England upon the 
suggestion of Mr. Stevens, and he was 
invited to prepare and pronounce a 
poem suited to the incident. He was 
also invited to speak in response to a 
sentiment touching the “Early Set- 
tlers” of the town, from one of the 
earliest of whom his wife was de- 
scended. The poem, of nearly 200 
lines, and the speech, were both printed 
in the centennial volume published by 
the town. 

It was in 1852 that he was married 
to Caroline Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of Seth Caldwell, Esq., and a de- 
scendant of William Caldwell, who, 
with his son James, went to Barre in 
the year 1718, and thus became the 
first settlers of the town. The chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs. Stevens are 
William Caldwell Stevens, M. D. 
(A. C., 1876), a physician practis- 


Charles Emery Stevens. 
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ing in Worcester, and Katharine G. 
Stevens. 

In 1875 he had a principal part in 
organizing the Worcester Congrega- 
tional Club, of which he became the 
first secretary, and subsequently a 
vice-president. This was the fourth 
organization of the kind in the United 
States, the first being the Boston club, 
followed by those of Essex and North 
Bristol. The new departure was 
“catching,” and now some forty clubs 
are to be found scattered through the 
land from Maine to California. It 
was a natural outgrowth of Congrega- 
tionalism, and in entire harmony with 
its economy. In 1877 Mr. Stevens 
was appointed to read before the 
Worcester club an essay on Church 
and Parish, Two, One, or Two in One. 
The rumor of it reached Rev. Dr. Wol- 
cott, of Cleveland, Ohio, chairman of 
the committee to report on the Parish 
System to the National Council, and 
at his request the manuscript was sent 
to him for his perusal. Afterwards it 
was printed in connection with the 
report in the volume containing the 
proceedings of the council, with this 
prefatory note by Dr. Wolcott: 
“This able and elaborate essay was 
read by its author before the Worces- 
ter Congregational Club, and is given 
to us at our request. Its plan does 
not admit of abbreviation ; we give it 
entire, and are happy to add it to the 
literature of the topic.” 

In 1885 the twentieth annual re- 
union and banquet of the Dartmouth 
Alumni in Boston and vicinity took 
place in that city. The same year 
was also the semi-centennial of the 
Class of 35, and Mr. Stevens, as rep- 
resentative of the class (two others 
only were present), was called up to 
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address the company. 


Occupying 
twenty or thirty minutes, he presented 
reminiscences of the college men and 
manners of his day, and concluded 
with a poem commemorative of the 
college and her three illustrious sons, 
Chase, Choate, and Webster. What was 
uttered was applaudingly received, 
and at the close he was urged to put 
it in print, which was afterwards done. 

In the summer of the same year 
the now widely known Lombard In- 
vestment Company selected him as 
one of a committee to visit the field of 
their operations in the West, and re- 
port his observations. Having no 
pecuniary interest in the company, 
being in fact a stranger to it until 
then, he was in a position to observe 
impartially and bring back a true re- 
port. First visiting the central office 
in Kansas City, he thence traversed 
the surrounding territory in the states 
of Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska, over hundreds of miles of rail- 
way lines radiating from that centre. 
Farms and city properties under mort- 
gage to the company were inspected, 
record offices examined, and the cen- 
tral office minutely investigated. Then 
he wrote an elaborate report, of which, 
together with two other reports, all in 
one volume, the company printed and 
circulated 75,000 copies. The effect 
of thus taking the public into the com- 
pany’s confidence was seen in the 
following year, when its business 
expanded to nearly $10,000,000, as 
against something over $4,000,000 in 
the preceding year. For Mr. Stevens 
personally, his horizon was enlarged 
beyond all former experience; it was 
his first vision of the marvellous West, 
and thenceforth he believed in its in- 
He was prepared 


exhaustible future. 





Charles Emery Stevens. 





to appreciate at its full value the fa- 
mous exhortation of Horace Greeley 
to the young man. 

Later on in the same year he 
wrote and printed (without publish- 
ing) a memoir of his ancestor, Noah 
Emery, of Exeter. As an active and 
influential member of the Provincial 
congress during the Revolution, and 
as its recording officer, in whose hand- 
writing are the state records of that 
period, and notably that of the Decla- 
ration of Independence in red ink, 
now in the state department at Con- 
cord, this staunch patriot deserves to 
be held in enduring remembrance by 
the people of the state which he helped 
to create. The memoir was prepared 
at the request of the president of the 
Association of the Descendants of 
John and Anthony Emery in America, 
and was read at their reunion in Boston 
in that year, the 250th from the land- 
ing of the two brothers. Noah was a 
descendant of Anthony, and among 
his own descendants were Nicholas 
Emery (D. C., 1795), a justice of the 
supreme court in Maine, and Augustus 
Lord Soule (H. U., 1846), a justice of 
the supreme court in Massachusetts. 
His youngest son Richard (grand- 
father of the subject of this sketch) 
was impressed on the high seas into 
the British service, soon after the 
peace of 1783, and never suffered to 
return to his native land. 

Some years ago Mr. Stevens was 
elected a member of the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society in Bos- 
ton. He still resides in Worcester, 
where he continues in the practice of 
his profession. A sound constitution, 
fortified by a regular and temperate 
habit of life, has kept him in good 
working trim. 
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LANDMARKS IN ANCIENT DOVER AND THE TOWNS WHICH 
HAVE SPRUNG THEREFROM—Continued. 


By Mary P. THompson. 


Remove not the ancient landmark which thy fathers have set —Proverbs xxii, 28 


Fotitet’s Swamp. This swamp is 
frequently mentioned in the old grants 
and deeds at Dover and Exeter, and 
in the early records of Durham. 
April 2, 1694, John Thompson, Sr., 
had a grant of land from the town of 
Dover in Follet’s swamp at Oyster 
River, on the north side of the mast 
path. And this John Thompson, in 
his will of April 12, 1733, gives his 
son Jonathan his ** land at Follet’s 
swamp on the south side of mast path 
where he (Jonathan) now dwells.” 
This land is now owned by Mr. Geo. 
J. Wiggin, whose first wife was a de- 
scendant of the above Jonathan. 

Eli Demerit, the first settler of this 
name, in his will of November 12, 
1739, gives his son Ely all his lands 
‘*at a place commonly called and 
known by the name of Follet’s swamp 
in the town of Durham.” This land 
formed part of the estate afterwards 
inherited by his great-grandsons, Na- 
thaniel and Israel, and still owned by 
their descendants. 

** Lieut. Jones’ fence near follet’s 
Swamp” is spoken of April 4, 1752. 
His land was above the Demérit farm, 
on the borders of Oyster river. This 
. Shows that Follet’s swamp not only 
extended all along the mast road to 
the present turnpike-road, and even 
beyond in the direction of Madbury, 
but also up the river bank in the same 
direction. 

In the town records of Durham, 
mention is made in 1794 of Samuel 


Thompson, Nathaniel Demerit, and 
Edmund Thompson, as the school 
committee of * Follet’s Swamp dis- 
trict,” the same which was also called 
at that time, as it is now, the ** Mast 
Road district.” 

Another Follet’s swamp is in the 
vicinity of Packer’s falls, on the upper 
side of the river, where William Follet 
had a grant of land in 1661. (See 
Moharimet’s Marsh.) This William 
Follet was in Dover as early as 1649, 
and John Follet, or ffollet, belonged 
to the Dover Combination of 1640. 

A third swamp, of the same name, 
is mentioned as late as 1820, when 
the heirs of Jeremiah Brackett were 
taxed in Durham for land ‘ at Follet’s 
swamp in Packer’s Falls.” This land 
is on the south side of Lamprey river, 
and is now owned by Mr. James 
McDaniel. But in the middle of the 
last century it was in the possession 
of a Follet, whose cellar may still. be 
traced. The name, however, has 
been corrupted, and the swamp and 
a neighboring brook are now known 
as Follard’s marsh and brook. 

Footman’s Istanps. These islands, 
two in number, are off the Durham 
shore of Great Bay, not far from 
Adams Point, and are now owned by 
Mr. Shute. So named from Thomas 


Footman, who was at Oyster River as 
early as 1648. Footman’s Rock, which 
has a cave-like recess, is on Mr. Con- 
nor’s farm at Long marsh. Footman’s 
Hill is above Peter’s Oven in Lee. 
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Fox Port. This point is on the 
upper side of Broad Cove, on the 
Newington shore of the Pascataqua 
river. The name seems to have been 
given by the sportsmen of that day, 
who drove the foxes they pursued 
into the long, narrow neck leading to 
this point, whence their prey could 
not escape. It was previously an 
Indian ‘* drive,” where the aborigines 
brought the wild deer to bay in the 
same manner. 

Fox Point was originally granted 
by the town of Dover to John Bick- 
ford, of Oyster River. He and Tem- 
perance, his wife, May 13, 1677, out 
of love and affection to their daugh- 
ter, Mary, wife of Nicholas Harry- 
son, of Oyster River, cooper,! con- 
veyed to her twenty acres in Dover, 
bounded in part by the river Pascata- 
qua, where it leads into Little Bay, 
said land known by the name of ffox 
poynt. Fox Point was the Newington 
terminus of the old Pascataqua bridge. 
It now belongs to Dr. Langdon. 

‘“*Fox Point ferry” to Durham 
Point is mentioned in 1792 ;—per- 
haps the same as ‘‘ Bickford’s ferry,” 
spoken of August 23, 1764, when 
Stephen Willey conveyed his home- 
stead, at or near this ferry, to 
Stephen Willey, Jr. There was, 
however, a ferry last century from 
Fox point to the upper shore of Oys- 
ter river, at the mouth, spoken of 
August 21, 1771, when the right to 
this ferry was bought by George 
Knight (son of John), of Portsmouth, 
from whom it was sometimes called 
** Knight’s ferry.” (See Oyster River 
Garrisons, article Meader.) 


‘Thursday, May 7, of that 
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FrRaNKLIN City. This name was 
given to a town incorporated and laid 
out in Durham, at the end of Pascat- 
aqua bridge, towards the close of last 
century, by a company of men belong- 
ing to Dover, Portsmouth, Durham, 
etc., two of whom—Nathaniel Coggs- 
well and Thomas Pinkham, in behalf 
of themselves and their associates— 
petitioned the New Hampshire legis- 
lature in 1796 to be incorporated 
under the name of the Franklin Pro- 
prietary, to ** continue a body politic 
and corporate by that name forever.” 
The act of incorporation was passed 
December 14, 1796, and approved 
two days after. This bill authorized 
Ebenezer Thompson, of Durham, to 
call the first meeting of the proprie- 
tors, or, in case of his failure, Eben- 
ezer Smith, of the same town. 

The Portsmouth Gazette, of April 
11, 1801, gives notice of a meeting 
to be held by the proprietors on 
year, 
among other purposes, to see what 
should be done about the New Hamp- 
shire turnpike road passing through 
some of their lots, and to renew the 
boundaries. This notice is signed by 
eleven of their number, among whom 
are Wm. K. Atkinson of Dover, 
Mark Simes of Portsmouth, etc. 

The founding of Franklin City was 
projected by men specially interested 
in trade‘and shipping. In the first 
quarter of this century many vessels 
were built, not only on the wharves 
in Durham village, but at Pascataqua 
bridge. The embargo and the war 
of 1812 were a great check to this 
business, but mention is made of two 


1 The Rev. John Pike records that Nicholas Harrison, of Fox point, was suddenly taken with a strange 
kind of melancholy stupor, in October, 1701, and died, strangely insensible of any spiritual good, April 11, 


1708. 
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privateers built at the bridge by 
Andrew Simpson of Durham during 
that war, the contracts for which are 
in the writer’s possession. 

The decline of shipping was a 
serious blow to the settlement of the 
proposed city, and the idea was 
gradually abandoned. Mention is 
made, however, of the owners of 
thirty-six lots in 1825; and May 28, 
1829, Andrew Simpson sold twenty- 
five lots. But their decrease in value 
is shown by the abatements in the 
rate-lists. One of these abatements 
in the Durham records of 1821 runs 
as follows: ‘** Timothy Pinkham, on 
land in Franklin City, $3.15.” 

Franklin City was laid out by 
Nathaniel Coggswell and Thomas 
Pinkham. The plan was drawn by 
Benjamin Dearborn, one of the pro- 
prietors, who was a teacher in Ports- 
mouth, and a man of much mechani- 
eal genius. This plan, beautifully 
executed, is still preserved, and in 
the possession of Mrs. Alley, the 
present owner of the site of Franklin 
City. But no one can behold it, with 
its wharves, streets, and edifices, 
all marked out in imposing array, 
without being reminded of that which 
young Martin Chuzzlewit found 
adorning one side of Mr. Zepha- 
niah Scadder’s office, and, like Eden 
City, with nothing yet built, and in 
nearly as low and unpromising a sit- 
uation as that renowned settlement. 

Freetown. This name has long 
been given to a part of Madbury, 
north of Moharimet’s hill, now in 
‘* District No. 3.” James Huckins, 
December 19, 1746, sold Eli De- 
merit twelve acres of land ‘‘in a 
place called Freetown.” And the in- 
ventory of Mrs. Sarah Dam’s estate, 
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July 16, 1767, mentions her land “ata 
place called Freetown, in Madbury.” 
Furser’s Pornt. This point is on 
the Newington shore at the Narrows, 
on the upper side of Welsh Cove. One 
side of it is on Great Bay, and the other 
on Little Bay. It is so called from an 
old family of this region, descended 
from Wm. Furber, of the Dover Com- 
bination of 1640, who was living at 
Welshman’s Cove in 1652. 

The name of Furber’s Straits is 
sometimes given to the Narrows be- 
tween Furber’s Point and Adams 
Point on the Durham shore. Fur- 
ber’s ferry formerly ran between these 
two points. 

Gace’s Point. This name is giv- 
en, on Whitehouse’s map of 1834, to 
a point at the mouth of the Cochecho, 
on the west side. 

Elisabeth Roberts (born in 1697), 
great-granddaughter of Thomas Rob- 
erts of the Dover Combination of 
1640, married, for her second hus- 
band, Col. John Gage, who came to 
Dover before 1725. John Gage’s land 
near the mouth of the Cochecho is 
mentioned in 1745. 

Gatiows Hitt. This hill is men- 
tioned May 30, 1699, as a little 
below the falls in Oyster river, where 
Samuel and Philip Chesley and oth- 
ers had liberty to build a saw-mill. 
(See Oyster River Falls.) This mill 
became known as ‘* Chesley’s mill,” 
and was so called as early as 1701. 
At a later period it became a grist- 
mill. Gallows hill is just below, on 
the so-called ‘* Mill road,” that leads 
from Durham village to Packer’s 
Falls. This sinister name is derived 
from some residents of former days, 
supposed to be morally qualified to 
undergo the highest penalty of the law. 
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Swazey’s hill in Dover, just below 
the city hall, between Central avenue 
and the Cochecho river, was often 
called Gallows hill after the execu- 
tion of Elisha who was 
hung in 1788 for the murder of Capt. 
Peter Drowne of New Durham. 
The spectators assembled on this 
hill, but the gallows stood at the 
foot—where the print-works now are. 

Greorce’s Creek. This creek, 
mentioned in the Dover records of 
1803, empties into the Cochecho river 
near Beach’s soap factory. 

Gerrisn’s Mitt. The first mill of 
this name was at one of the lower 
falls of the Bellamy river. John and 
Paul Gerrish, through their wives— 
daughters of Maj. Richard Waldron— 
acquired exclusive possession of all 
the mill privileges on this river in the 
seventeenth century. Capt. John 


Thomas, 


Gerrish bought his brother’s part, 


and became the sole owner in 1701. 
At his death this property fell to his 
sons, Timothy and Paul, who seem to 
have had two mills on the lower part 
of the Bellamy in 1719. (See De- 
merit’s Mill.) 

Gerrish’s mill, in Madbury, fre- 
quently mentioned in the Dover and 
Madbury records, also stood on the 
Bellamy, directly south-west of Bar- 
badoes pond. It was built towards 
the middle of last century. A rec- 
ord of January 7, 1758, speaks of it 
as ‘*set up by Capt. Paul Gerrish 
and others.” Among these was John 
Hanson, of Dover, who, the same 
day, sold Daniel Hayes, of Madbury, 
one sixteenth part of this mill. “ Log 
hill, adjacent to the mill,” is spoken of 


in the deed of conveyance. A grist- 


1 Benjamin was the son of Pau! Gerrish. 


2 This Eli was the great grandson of Ely Demerit, 


Anctent Dover. 


mill was also erected here. One of 
these mills was swept away by a flood 
in 1798, and the other, June 24, 
1799 ; but they were both rebuilt soon 
ffter. Mrs. Sarah Meserve, of Do- 
ver, March 28, 1804, sold Daniel 
Hayes, of Madbury, one twenty- 
fourth part of Gerrish’s saw-mill— 
‘*the same,” she says in her deed, 
‘** that was set up by my father, Ben- 
jamin Gerrish.”? This saw-mill be- 
came a day-mill in time, and was 
taken down about 1833. 

‘** The grist-mill and falls, with the 
privilege belonging to the same,” 
were, in the early part of* this cen- 
tury, acquired by Eli Demerit, ? who 
advertised them for sale, by auction, 
April 21, 1832. This mill is also 
now gone. The dam was removed in 
1865 by the Messrs. Sawyer, of Do- 
ver, who have acquired control of all 
the mill privileges on the Bellamy. 

Gerrish’s Bridge. A petition for 
a bridge across Bellamy Bank freshet, 
**a little above Capt. Paul Gerrish’s 
saw-mill,” was made October 12, 
1756. This bridge is spoken of in 
1787 as standing by ** Benjamin Ger- 
rish’s corn-mill.” Being long and 
high and difficult to keep in repair, 
Gerrish’s bridge is repeatedly men- 
tioned in the town records. 

Goat Istanp. This island is in 
the Pascataqua river, near the Dur- 
ham shore, just below the mouth of 
Oyster river. In 1652 it was granted 
to Wm. Pomfret, who afterwards 
gave it to his grandson. Wm. Dame. 
In the middle of last century it 
belonged to Timothy Emerson, and 
in the inventory of his estate, in 
1755, it was valued at £60. This 


who built the first saw-mil! at Bellamy Hook. 
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island was one of the links in the 
Pascataqua bridge, built in 1794. 
It now belongs to Mr. Cyrus Frink, 


of Newington. (See Pascataqua 
Bridge.) 
Gopparp’s Creek. This inlet 


was, till 1870, one of the boundaries 
between Durham and Newmarket, 
and, of course, between Strafford 
and Rockingham counties. The di- 
viding line, as run March 4, 1805, 
began ‘** at a picked rock under Lam- 
prey eel River bridge” at Newmarket, 
and ran ‘+S. 56%; E. 264 rods, to the 
head of Goddard’s Creek, thence 
to the mouth thereof at the Great 
Bay.” 

This creek is mentioned as early 
as 1660. In 1678 it is spoken of as 
separated from Lamprey river by a 
neck of marshy land which then be- 
longed to Robert Smart, and had 
apparently belonged to his father 
John as early as 1640. It was so 
named from John Goddard, who was 
sent over by Capt. John Mason in 
1631, and first established himself 
on the Newichawannock. He hada 
grant of land on Great Bay before 
1648, ‘and died about 1660. 

Gooseperry Marsn. This marsh, 
in the upper part of Madbury, is 
mentioned August 24, 1741, when 
Timothy Moses conveyed to Timothy 
Emerson, of Durham, five acres of 
land at the east end of Gooseberry 
marsh, on the south side of Belle- 
man’s Bank river. 

Great Bay. This beautiful basin 
of water, four miles wide in one part, 
enclosed between Durham and New- 
market on the north, and Greenland 
and Newington on the south, was so 
named as early as 1643. It was 


otherwise called the Bay or Lake of 
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Pascataquack. It is generally sup- 
posed to be formed by the union of 
the Winnicot, Squamscot, and Lam- 
prey rivers, but it is by no means 
dependent on them for its supply of 
water. It is a tidal basin that de- 
pends chiefly on the ebb and flow of 
the ocean. ‘At high tide,” says 
Mr. J. S. Jenness, ‘* when this large 
basin is filled by the sea, the pros- 
pect over its pellucid surface, framed 
all around with green meadows and 
waving grain and noble woods, is 
truly enchanting. But when the tide 
is out, a vast bed of black ooze is 
exposed to view, bearing the scanty 
waters of several small streams 
which empty into this great lagune.” 

Great Beaver Dam. This dam 
was at Bellamy Hook, a little above 
the mouth of the Mallego. April 26, 
1719, John Davis, Sr., sold Samuel 
Chesley five acres of fresh marsh 
above Great Beaver Damm, on the 
north side of the lower branch of 
Bellemies bank freshet. Chesley sold 
this land that same day to Eli De- 
merit, Wm. Jackson, and others, evi- 
dently for the purposes of the mill, 
built not long after at the Hook. 
(See Demerit’s Mill.) 

Great Fatts. This name was 
given by some early explorers to the 
chief natural falls in the Newicha- 
wannock river, where they found the 
water dashing wildly from ledge to 
ledge, a distance of a hundred feet 
ormore. About 1750 Andrew Horne, 
of Dover, acquired this water priv- 
ilege and the adjacent lands, where 
now stands the flourishing village of 
Great Falls. Soon after, he built a 
saw-mill and grist-mill here, but cot- 
ton manufactures were not begun be- 
fore 1820. 
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GREENLAND. This name is men- 
tioned as early as July 10, 1655, 
when 300 acres of upland and meadow 
were granted to Capt. Champernoun,? 
‘adjoining his now dwelling-house 
at grenland.” (See Portsmouth 
Records, edited by Mr. F. W. Hack- 
ett.) October 21, 1657, Valentine 
Hill, of Oyster River, sold his ** farm 
called greenland, lying in y* bottom 
of the great bay in y° river of Piscat- 
aqua.” And John Davis, of Oyster 
River, in his will of May 25, 1686, 
gives his son Joseph ‘‘one half of 
the marsh which I bought of Mr. 
Valentine Hill, situate and lying at 
Greenland.” 


Hen anv Cuickens. This name 


is given to a group of islets in the 
Pascataqua river, between Fox point 
and Rock island. 

Herop’s Cove, otherwise Harrop’s. 
This cove is on the Newington shore, 


above Furber’s Point, on the north- 
eastern side of Great Bay, but the 
name is no longer in use. It was 
called Herod’s cove at an early day, 
some say from an Indian sagamore of 
that name. It may be a corruption 
of Heard, pronounced with a brogue. 
John Heard had a point of land * at 
the bottom of the Great Bay,” near 
Winnicot river, spoken of in the 
Portsmouth records of 1653 as *‘ John 
Heard’s Neck.” 

The name is otherwise written Har- 
rod as early as 1664; and as late as 
Oct. 26, 1727, when Clement Misser- 
vie of Scarborough, Maine, sold John 
Vincent of Portsmouth land in New- 
ington formerly belonging to his 
father, Clement Misservie, but origi- 
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nally part of a grant from the town 
of Portsmouth to the Rev. Joshua 
Moody. This land extended from 
the freshet that empties into Harrod’s 
cove, near Deacon Moses Dam’s land, 
to a maple near the road to Welsh 
cove. 

It is called ‘* Harwood’s Cove,” 
May 12, 1735, when John Perry sold 
a thatch-bed thereon to John Vincent. 

Hoesty Cove. This cove, on the 
Newington shore of Great Bay, is 
mentioned under this name as early 
as 1652. It is one of the bounds of 
ancient Dover and the Bloody Point 
settlement, and is spoken of as four 
miles across from Canney’s creek. 
It was also, of course, one of the 
upper bounds of ancient Portsmouth. 
When George Snell and Wm. 
Vaughan surveyed the bounds of 
Portsmouth, in 1695, they ran the 
line ‘from Canney’s Cove in the 
longe rech (Long Reach) to Hogstye 
Cove at y* mouth of y* Great Bay; 
and from the middle of the mouth of 
y® one cove to the middle of y* mouth 
of y* other,” etc. Hogsty cove is 
between Laighton’s point and Fab- 
yan’s point, and is now known as 
Laighton’s cove, from Thomas Lay- 
ton of the Dover Combination, who 
had a grant on this shore. Wm. 
Pomfret, of Dover, August 20, 1651, 
conveyed to Hatevil Nutter his 
marsh on Great Bay, ‘‘at the great 
cove there above long point,” be- 
tween the marsh of Thomas Layton 
and the marsh of John Dam. 

Tue Hook, or Lee Hook. This 
is a deep bend in Lamprey river, now 
in *‘ district No. Six,” Lee. A saw- 


1 This was Francis Champernowne, of royal blood, the friend and relative of Sir Walter Raleigh, “ the 
noblest born and bred of all New Hampshire’s first planters,” as Mr. J. S. Jenness declares. On Ger- 
rish’s island at Kittery Point may be seen his lonely grave, with its cairn, over which Dr. Wm. Hale, f 


Dover, has recently sung so plaintive a dirge. 
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mill was built here at an early day. 
The inventory of Geo. Chesley’s es- 
tate, of Durham, August 27, 1724, 
mentions part of the mill ‘at y* 
hook of Lampreel river.” It is called 
‘the Hook mill” in a deed of 1728. 
November 28, 1748, Samuel Smith 
and Capt. Jonathan Thompson were 
appointed agents of the land proprie- 
tors in Durham to agree with Col. 
Peter Gilman and others about ‘*‘ the 
parcel of land in Durham on the south 
side of Lampreel river, commonly 
called and known by the name of the 
Hook land.” In a deed of August 30, 
1748, this region is called ‘* Durham 
Hook.”? 

Horrer. This name is given toa 
natural, tunnel-like hole in the ground, 
somewhat remarkable, near the site 
of Clark’s garrison in Madbury. An- 
other Hopper is mentioned in 1753 in 
connection with the northern bounds 
of Dover. 

Horn’s Woops. These woods are 
in the Lubberland district, below the 
present road from Durham falls to 
Newmarket. In former times they 
were, of course, much more extensive. 
They are mentioned, not only in the 
Dover records, but in the very earliest 
town records of Durham. For in- 
stance: August 12, 1732, forty acres 
of land were laid out to John Doo 
(Doe), beginning ‘‘at a black oak 
in Horn’s Woods so-called.” And 
again, October 31, 1749, Capt. John 
Smith’s ‘ten acre lot in the horn’s 
woods by the grassy swamp” is spoken 
of. Perhaps the name was derived 
from John Haunce or Hanse, who was 
taxed at Oyster River as early as 
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1655. There were Horns in Dover, 
but none appear in the early rate-lists 
of the Oyster River settlement. 

Horsenipe Brook. This brook 
rises at the Moat, in the Packer’s 
Falls district, and empties into Oyster 
river at the mill-pond. It is perhaps 
‘** the little brook that cometh out of 
the mooet,” mentioned in old grants. 
There is, however, another brook above 
which empties into the moat, on which 
a shingle-mill once stood. This is 
known as Dirty brook. April 8, 1703, 
John Bickford sold John Smith sixty 
acres of land ‘*on y* south side of 
Dirty brook, going to y* second falls 
on Lamprey river.” The name of 
Horsehide brook is derived from the 
ignoble use formerly made of it by a 
neighboring tanner. 

Huckixs Brook. This brook rises 
in Madbury, above the town-house, 
passes through the old Tasker lands— 
whence this part of it is often called 
the Tasker or Tasket brook ,7—crosses 
the highway below the Miles house, 
and, after being fed by the Pendexter 
springs farther down, comes into 
Durham, where it flows through the 
old Huckins land, east of the spot 
where stood the Huckins garrison, 
destroyed by the Indians in 1689. It 
is joined by the ** Tom-Hall brook” 
a little below the place where the 
Huckins massacre occurred, and emp 
ties into Beard’s creek. 

Huckins Mill was built on this 
stream at an early day. It is men- 
tioned Jan. 10, 1697-8. The remains 
of the dam are still to be seen. One 
fourth of this mill was sold by John 
Huckins to Capt. Samuel Emerson, 


1 It must be remembered that Lee then formed part of Durham. 
* The name of Tasker seems to have been thus corrupted at a very early period. Or Tasket may have 


been the original name. 


At any rate, it is written Tasket in the Dover rate-list of 1675, and in the court 


records of 1686. (See Farmer's Belknap, page 169, foot note.) John Tasket’s name is on the muster-roll of 
Capt. James Davis's scouting party in 1712. And the name is frequently so called to this day in Madbury. 
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October 24, 1727, for £30. The re- 
ceipt for this sum, still extant, de- 
clares,—* The said mill standeth on 
the stream called Huckins brook.” 
The entire mill, and the Huckins 
lands, were acquired by Capt. Emer- 
son and bis sons, and are still owned 
by their descendants. 

Humpurey’s Ponp. The Cochecho, 
or Great Pond, on the borders of 
Dover and Somersworth, is so called 
in Merrill’s Gazeteer of New Hamp- 
shire, published in 1817. The Som- 
ersworth records of 1793 also speak 
of ‘*Humpherey’s pond.” In some 
records it is called Hussey’s pond, 
from a neighboring family. It is 
called Messenger’s pond in 1859. It is 
now generally known as Welland or 
Willands pond, from William Wel- 
land, whose land, partly in Dover and 
partly in Somersworth, was at the 
head of this pond. He died about 1801. 

Hurv’s Ponp. This pond, in the 
upper part of Somersworth, is so 
named on Holland’s map of 1784. 
It is now called Cole’s pond. 

InpIAN Hitis. John Meader, aged 
seventy years, or thereabouts, testi- 
fied, September 17, 1702, before John 
Woodman, justice of the peace, that 
all the marsh flats from the lower 
point where the Indian hills are to y* 
head of y® creek, on both sides of the 
creek commonly called Fresh creek, 
on y® north side of Cochecho river, 

were in the possession of 
Robert Huckins in the year of our 
Lord 1647 or 8. 

Robert Huggins, grandson of the 
above Robert, sold this same land, 
near the Indian hills, to James Gup- 
py, October 19, 1713. 

Inpian Pato. This way is spoken 
of in the Dover records May 4, 1657, 
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when land was laid out to Edward 
Rawson on both sides of the Coche- 
cho, ** a little below the Indian path,” 
and ** about three miles above Peter 
Coffin’s house.” 

JEWELL’s Point. This point, so 
called on Emerson’s map of 1805, is 
on the Lubberland shore of Great 
Bay, above Crummit’s creek. It is 
now called Long Point, and forms 
part of the Randall farm, adjoining 
the old Smith lands. The Rev. John 
Adams, of Durham, records the mar- 
riage of Mark Jewell, of Stratham, 
and Mary Smith, of Durham, October 
17,1751. Bradbury Jewell, who once 
owned this point, was perhaps their 
descendant. 

Jounson’s Creek. So called from 
Thomas Johnson, who had land on 
this creek as early as 1647. (See 
Jones’s Creek.) 

Jones’s Creek. This creek is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Durham 
records. It is the first inlet of salt 
water from Oyster river above Bun- 
ker’s creek. - It was originally called 
Johnson’s creek, from Thomas John- 
son, who was taxed at Oyster River 
as early as 1647. Permission was 
granted Ambrose Gibbons, December 
5, 1652, to erect a saw-mill on the 
freshet at the head of Thomas John- 
son’s creek, at a rent of £4 a year. 
This freshet, or brook of fresh water, 
still bears Johnson’s name. It crosses 
the line between Durham and Mad- 
bury, where a bridge, known as “ John- 
son’s Creek bridge,” is one of the old 
bounds. The creek of salt water is 
now called Jones’s creek, from Ste- 
phen Jones, who bought part of the 
estate of Thomas Johnson about 1667, 
and erected a garrison near this creek. 
This land is now owned by Mr. Wm. 
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Jones, a descendant of the above 
Stephen. 

Knicut’s Ferry. The ferry which 
once ran from Bloody Point to Hil- 
ton’s Point, was so named from John 
Knight, a French Huguenot, who, 
after coming to this country, seems 
to have exchanged his name of 
Chevalier for its English equivalent 
of Knight. ‘John Chevalier and 
man” are on the Portsmouth rate-list 
of 1681. October 8, 1702, ** John 
Knight of Portsmouth, alias Chava- 
lier,” for the sum of one hundred 
pounds, bought the Carter farm at 
Pine Point, adjacent to Bloody Point, 
bounded north by Michael Brawn’s 
lot, then in the possession of John 
Downing. (See Pine Point.) De- 
cember 7, 1702, Benjamin Bickford 
and his wife Sarah sold *‘ John Knight 
alias Chavalier” an adjoining meadow 
of sixteen acres, bounded by the river 
(Pascataqua) at the east, the high- 
way at the west, and Henry Lang- 
staffe’s land on the north. This land 
John Bickford, of Oyster River, had 
previously conveyed to his son Ben- 
jamin. August 1, 1705, Zachariah 
Trickey of Bloody Point conveyed to 
John Chevalier, alias Knight, fourteen 
acres of upland at Bloody Point, 
where y° ferry is kept, part of y* land 
formerly granted Thomas Trickey, 
bounded east by Zachariah’s home- 
stead, of which this tract was a part, 
south by the highway going to Nut- 
ter’s (Welsh Cove), and north-west 
by the Maine river and other Trickey 
lands. This deed was confirmed Nov. 
22, 1705, when mention was made of 
the boats, gondeloes, and other equip- 
ments for the ferry. 
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The Knight place at Bloody Point 
is now owned by Miss Nancy Drew. 
This was the Newington terminus of 
Knight’s ferry. 

There was another Knight’s ferry 
between Fox point and the Durham 
shore. (See Oyster River Garrisons, 
article Meader.) 

Laicuton’s Cove. 
Cove.) 

Laieuton Hitt. This hill is often 
mentioned in the Madbury records. 
(See Atkinson Hill.) 

Laicuton’s Point. This point is 
on the Newington shore, at the lower 
side of Hogsty cove. 

Lamprey River. The _ Indians 
called this river the Pascassick, a 
name now confined to the lowest 
western tributary, and generally writ- 
ten Piscassick. In the Exeter rec- 
ords of 1639 it is called Lamprill and 
Lamprel river, and elsewhere Lamper- 
eel, Lampreel, etc. It is said to be 
first mentioned as ‘* Lamprey river” 
in 1652, when declared to be the law- 
ful boundary between Dover and Exe- 
ter. It is also called Campron river 
in 1647. ‘*Camperon” is mentioned 
as late as 1713. 


(See Hogsty 


There are several fails in this river 
within the limits of ancient Dover, 
where dams have been erected. The 
first is Wadleigh’s, often called the 
‘upper falls” in early times, and 
previously known as ** Island falls,” 
from the islet therein. Below are 
Dame’s falls, formerly Mathes’s. 
Then Hook Island falls, so called 
from an isle that divides them. 
‘*Hill’s falls” are mentioned in 1838, 
as near the mouth of Little river. 
Below are Long falls, and another 


1 The marriage of Elizabeth, daughter of John Knight and Bridget his wife, to John Janvrin, is thus 
recorded by the Rev. John Pike: ‘‘Mr. John Jambrin of Jersey (belonging to England) was legally 
married to Elizabeth Knight, alias Sheavallier, of the town of Dover in New England, upon the 12 of 


September, 1706.” 
ternal grandmother. 


The Knights and Janvrins are connected with the present writer through her pa- 
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fall apparently unnamed. Then come 
Wiswall’s, where stood the paper- 
mills of the late Thomas H. Wis- 
wall. These were previously called 
Wiggin’s falls. ‘*Wiggin’s mills” 
consisting of paper-mill, grist-mill, 
and saw-mill, part of the estate of 
Moses Wiggin, were advertised for 
sale March 18, 1857. The privilege 
was then bought by Mr. Wiswall, 
who with Mr. Moses already occupied 
the mills. 

Below the bridge on the road to 
Newmarket are the falls to which the 
name of ‘* Packer’s” is now confined, 
and farther down are Sullivan’s 
falls. There are no others in the 
river till we come to Newmarket falls 
at the head of tide water. (See Pack- 
er’s and Sullivan’s Falls.) 

LanestaFrre Rocks. These rocks 
are in the river Pascataqua, off the 
Newington shore, below Bloody Point. 
They are hidden beneath the current, 
and are carefully avoided by boat- 
men, especially when the tide is low. 
The name is derived from Henry 
Langstaffe, one of the men sent over 
by John Mason in 1631, who acquired 
land near Pine Point. (See Knight's 
Ferry.) The Rev. John Pike calls 
him Henry Langstar, and says he 
died at Bloody Point, July 18, 1705, 
at the age of about 100 years, from 
a fall down four steps in his lean-to. 
His descendants write the name Lan- 
caster, but he himself seems to have 
called it Langstaffe. 

Laskey’s Bripce and Muncy’s 
BripGe are mentioned in the bounds 
between Durham and Lee, when per- 
ambulated March 21, 1798. They are 
both across Oyster river. The for- 


mer is on the Mast road, near the 
old Laskey farm, now Mr. John Bart- 
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lett’s. It is called ‘* Mast bridge” 
in a deed of neighboring land from 
Moses Davis to David Kincaid, Nov. 
18, 1713. Muncy’s bridge is below 
Dishwater mill, on the back road. A 
nocturnal meeting of the ‘* Know- 
Nothings”” is said to have been held 
on this bridge in the heyday of that 
party—a singularly appropriate place 
for such a gathering. 

Lee Hiri. This elevation, or ta- 
ble-land, is in the central part of Lee, 
where five or six roads meet, coming 
from Durham, Epping, Newmarket, 
etc. Here is a hamlet, rather than a 
village, with a meeting-house, town- 
house, post-office, variety store, and 
a grave-yard of appalling aspect; 
and in the days of stage-coaches 
there was atavern. In the time of 
the Federalist and Republican parties 
this height was often called ** Federal 
hill,” from the number of Federal- 
ists in the vicinity. 

Lissey’s BripGe. This bridge 
across the Bellamy river, near Gov. 
Sawyer’s residence, is frequently 
mentioned in the Dover records. It 
became notorious in 1807 for the 
most daring robbery ever committed 
in New Hampshire. In the evening 
of July 24 of that year, two armed 
men stopped the carriage of Mr. John 
Whiting on this bridge—a lonely spot 
at that period—and robbed him of 
nearly $14,000, but not without re- 
sistance and the discharge of pistols 
on both sides. A reward of $1,000 
was Offered for the robbers, but to 
no purpose. 

This bridge received its name from 
Enoch Libbey, who lived a little be- 
low, on the Back River road, and 
owned the Sawyer privilege at the 
neighboring falls. The Dover Sun 
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of 1824 gives notice of clothing busi- 
ness carried on ‘* near the village of 
Dover, at the place formerly known 
as Libbey’s mills,” but then owned 
by the Great Falls Manufactnring 
Company. 

Libbey’s bridge was for a time 
known as ** Dunn’s bridge,” from its 
proximity to Dunn’s tavern—previ- 
ously the Titcomb place, where Col. 
Benjamin Titcomb, a Revolutionary 
officer who was wounded in three dif- 
ferent battles, ended his days. Saw- 
yer’s village, and the chfteau-like 
residence of Mr. Jonathan Sawyer, 
stand on the old Titcomb land. 

Livmy’s LepcGe. This rocky islet 
is on the upper side of Adams 
point in Great Bay. It is said to 
derive its name from Lemuel Furber, 
who, being left on this isle, was 
forced to swim ashore at the risk of 
his life. On Emerson’s map it is 
called Nutter’s island. 

Littte Bay. This bay, so called 
as early as July 17, 1645, is the basin 
between Durham Point and Newing- 
ton, into which the waters of the 
Great Bay pour, on their way to 
join the main body of the Pascata- 
qua. 

Littte Jonn’s Creek. This is an 
inlet from Back river on the eastern 
shore, at the head of which Joseph 
Austin bad permission to erect a saw- 
mill, Dec. 5, 1652, at a rent of £6 a 
year. The fresh-water stream above 
the mill is called Canney’s brook. 

Lirtte River. This stream is fre- 
quently mentioned in the early rec- 
ords of Dover and Durham. It rises 
at Mendam’s pond in Barrington, 
and empties into Lamprey river south 
of Lee hill. Communication was 
opened between this stream and Oys- 
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ter river about two hundred years 
ago by means of the Mast road, which 
comes to Little River a short distance 
above Lee hill. Here a saw-mill was 
built at an early period. It is spok- 
en of April 12, 1733, on which day 
Jonathan Thompson’s father be- 
queathed to him all his privileges at 
Little River mill; and Jan. 1, 1750, 
John Follet conveyed to Samuel De- 
merit, of Durham, one sixteenth part 
of Little River mill, with all his rights 
in the falls, mill-pond, etc. 

Lone Creek. This creek is men- 
tioned Oct. 26, 1658, when a ** grove 
of pines,” reserved by the town, was 
laid out on the north-west side of 
Little Bay, about half a mile from a 
creek commonly called the long creek, 
bounded on the south by Thomas 
Willey’s grant. ‘‘John Alt’s Long 
Creek near y* mill” is spoken of in 
1678. This creek is again mentioned 
in 1722, in connection with land on 
the north-west side of Little Bay. It 
is no doubt the same as Crummit’s 
creek. The fresh-water stream which 
empties into this creek rises in the 
Long marsh, whence Long creek 
may have derived its name. One 
branch of this stream is now known 
as the Edgerley brook, from one of 
the old families of Oyster River, still 
perpetuated in this vicinity. John 
Alt, in 1667, gave land in this region 
to his daughter Rebecca, wife of 
Thomas Edgerley. 

Thomas Edgerley, Sr., and his wife 
Rebecca conveyed land to their son 
Samuel, May 21, 1700, ‘** between the 
Long Crike brook and the highway 
that goeth into y* commons, begin- 
ning at a marked pine tree at the head 
of y* old dam.” Long creek is called 
** Mill creek” in 1711. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


. Gens. 

The new book for male voices called 
‘* Emerson’s Male-Voice Gems,” will please 
the average male quartet, glee, and chorus 
club, and supply a want that has been man- 
ifest for some time. The music is of a 
good grade, without being too difficult. 
Mr. Emerson has selected and arranged 
such pieces as his experience has suggested 
as being exactly suited to the wants and 
abilities of male quartets and clubs who are 
desirous of improving the taste while en- 
joying good music. The book is quite 
large, octavo size, contains 176 pages, and 
is filled with good things, selected and 
original. Send for a descriptive circular, 
giving full particulars concerning this and 
other books. Send also for the large de- 
scriptive catalogue issued by the publish- 
ers of this book. The catalogues cost you 
nothing. The price of the book, ‘‘ Emer- 
son’s Male-Voice Gems,” is $1.00. It will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, 
for the price, by O. Ditson & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

ScHoo. Sones. 
A useful and attractive book, just issued, 


bears the title of ‘‘ Children’s School 


Songs,” and is a collection of the best 
songs that could be gathered from all 
sources, and offered in the present conven- 
ient shape. It is intended for the primary 
grades, and will be a delight to little chil- 
dren in either school or home. Much care 
has been taken in the preparation of the 
book, so that it tends to elevate the taste 
of young singers, not only in music, but 
also in the words or verses, and in the top- 
ics chosen to be illustrated in songs. 
There are three divisions in the book, viz., 
the First part, or simple instruction; the 
Second part, or melodious exercises and 
songs; and the Third part, a splendid col- 
lection of children’s songs, of a character 
that makes the book a home pleasure ; for 
the pretty songs have been well chosen 
from the best that foreign and American 
authors have produced. 

The book contains nearly 150 songs, is 
of convenient size and shape, nicely bound 
in board covers, and sold at 35 cts. per 
copy, by mail. A liberal discount to 
schools. Send for a descriptive circular of 
this and other books published by O. Dit- 
son & Co., Boston, Mass. 





HAMPTON. 


The whole sea-coast of New Hamp- 
shire was originally divided into two 
townships, Portsmouth and Hamp- 
ton. The Massachusetts authorities, 
in less than a score of years after 
they were settled about Cape Ann 
and Boston harbor, were gazing long- 
ingly toward the charming territory 
just beyond their northern boundary. 

In locating their bound house in 
Hampton, they placed it three very 
long miles north of the Merrimack 
river. Nor were they satisfied with 


this arrangement, for soon after they 
sent a colony and planted them with- 
in the territory, and settled a learned 
orthodox minister over them. These 
Puritans knew a good thing when 
they saw it, and they quickly recog- 
nized the great advantages of Hamp- 
ton as a sea-side resort over every 
other part of the Atlantic coast. 
They were determined to possess it. 
They followed the Merrimack river 
up to its fountain-head in Lake Win- 
nipiseogee, and sent skilful navigators 











down to Clapboard island in Casco 
bay to ascertuin the northernmost 
bounds to which they could stretch 
their charter limits, not to take in 
Portland, nor Portsmouth, nor Dov- 
er, nor Exeter, but simply that they 
could legally claim the township of 


Hampton. Those unacquainted with 
the exact situation may be led to 
believe that they wanted Hampton on 
account of its beautiful rolling lands, 
with groves of old oaks and clumps 
of beech trees, and hummocks of 
white pine and spruce, that lend such 
an aromatic and health-giving tone 
to the atmosphere, or on account of 
its limpid streams and bubbling foun- 
tains, or on account of the possibili- 
ties its broad marshes offered for 
snipe-shooting, or its wide sand 
beaches offered for sea-bathing, or 
on account of its being the destined 
home of the families of Webster, of 
Weare, and of Tappan. To the initi- 
ated, however, their eagerness to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of Massachusetts 
over the whole New England coast, 
down east as far as Casco bay, is 
traceable to their mad desire to pos- 
sess that most charming site for a 
sea-side hotel, 
BOAR’S HEAD. 

Captain John Mason and Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges are said to have fol- 
lowed along the whole coast before a 
colony was settled or a grant issued, 
when they could have the choice of 
locating a patent; and one cannot 
fail to note the shrewdness of Cap- 
tain John Mason in taking eighteen 
miles of the sea-coast of New Hamp- 
shire, which included 


BOAR’S HEAD, 


and leaving the vast sea-coast of 





Hampton. 
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Maine to his partner, Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges. The death of Mason gave 
the Bay colony a chance to claim the 
whole region. The Puritans, how- 
ever, were not to be left in peaceful 
possession of their prize. Although 
Capt. Mason died before he could 
come over and enjoy his manor, with 
a!! its many attractions, he left heirs, 
who, arriving at the age of discretion, 
fully appreciated the value of their 
vested interest in the province of 
New Hampshire in general, and in 
particular 
BOAR’S HEAD. 


The heirs of Gorges consented to 
part with their possessions to the 
king: not so young Mason. He 
clung with a despairing grasp to his 
patent, and so worked on the feel- 
ings of his sovereign that the slice of 
New Hampshire was taken out of 
the dominions of Massachusetts, and 
erected into a royal province,—not, 
as many have supposed on account 
of the fault found with the laws of 
the Bay colony, nor even the relig- 
ious intolerance of the Puritans, nor 
because young Mason was kept out 
of his rights in the wild lands of the 
territory, but because thus only was 
it thought possible for him to come 
into peaceful possession of 


BOAR’S HEAD. 


Then commenced a series of law- 
suits which lasted nearly a hundred 
years, ostensibly to gain possession 
of this piece or that piece of land, in- 
variably decided against the claimant 
by every court in the province, and 
as regularly decided in his favor on 
appealing to the supreme court of the 
mother country. Long years of vex 


atious suits had greatly wearied both 
¢ 
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parties, and the old man Gov. Allen, 
the last heir, had decided to make a 
compromise, and accept several thou- 
sand pounds of lawful money and all 
the rest of New Hampshire, and leave 
the authorities in possession of their 
narrow strip of cultivated lands and 
the real object of the controversy,— 


BOAR’S HEAD. 

Death, however, ended this care- 
fully considered arrangement, and 
Gov. Allen was gathered unto his 
fathers before the final papers were 
signed and recorded. However, a 
compromise was at length effected, 
and the New Hampshire authorities 
came into full and undisputed posses- 
sion of their territory ; and for many 
years they prided themselves upon 
the ownership of 


BOAR’S HEAD. 

Not satisfied with its delightful 
reality, early artists magnified its ex- 
tent and importance. On Carrigain’s 
map it is represented as a vast and 
lofty headland, rising many hundred 
feet above the ocean, its summit di- 
vided into numerous farms and en- 
closures, with a village clustering at 
its base. John Farmer, in his valua- 
ble Historical Gazetteer, gives the 
same illustration, which goes to prove 
of what vital importance to the state 
was considered the grand natural 
attraction of 


BOAR’S HEAD. 


In the course of time it did become 
a very celebrated resort. To it for 
countless years came people from 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kansas, and other West- 


ern states. In fact, a new state was 
= 


Hampton. 





not considered well in the Union un- 
til a delegation of its citizens had 
gazed upon Bunker Hill monument, 
and recorded their names on the book 
in the office of the 


BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. 

In the course of human events this 
valuable and highly desirable locality 
came in possession of that prince of 
landlords, Col. Stebbins Hitchcock 
Dumas, whose ancestry probably fol- 
lowed the white plume of Henry of 
Navarre as he led his Huguenot hosts 
to victory, who—the colonel, not the 
king—built, not a castle to overcome 
the surrounding territory, but a hotel 
in which to entertain the great throngs 
which annually gather on the summit 
of the headland to pay homage to the 
ocean. Vast as it was considered 
when erected, many times has it been 
filled to its utmost capacity, while 
the resources of the general govern- 
ment have been taxed in furnishing 
tents to accommodate the sovereign 
citizens who otherwise would 
been without shelter. However, the 
colonel has provided for the possibly 
overwhelming numbers, and is bound 
to furnish for all guests acceptable 
accommodations, even if they prefer 
a chair on the verdant, wind-swept 
lawn. 


have 


BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL 


is noted for the immense cod-fish 
which are served on its tables, the 
bloater mackerel, the pickled had- 
dock, the savory hake, the broiled 
scrod, the delicious lobster, the lus- 
cious clam, from the neighboring 
ocean, while all lands contribute to 
add to the attractions of its bill of 
fare. 

Next to the location, which is all 
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that heart could wish or fancy picture, 
besides the hotel, the most beautiful 
because the most useful object in the 
landscape, the chief attraction at 
present about the place is the land- 
lord. He is a hostin himself. Like 
a poet, a landlord nascitur, non fit,— 
is born, not made. ‘‘He welcomes 
the coming, speeds the parting, 
guest.” He may have a hotel the 
most magnificent pile in the world, 
but if he is not adapted to the busi- 
ness, he will drive away, rather than 
attract, the travelling public. Possi- 
bly the long contention over the own- 
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BOAR’S HEAD 

would have been averted had it been 
known that it would ultimately have 
come into the possession of such a 
goodly landlord as Col. S. H. Dumas. 
The sternest Puritan would most will- 
ingly have resigned the jurisdiction 
of the locality to the present genial, 
affable, and courtly landlord, or in 
his absence his deputy Lieutenant- 
Governor, Major Samuel D. Baker, 
chief clerk. The hotel is open for the 
reception of company June 16, 1888, 
and thereafter; and do not let any- 
body forget it. 





ership of 








R. H. AYER, 
3 Doors North of Phenix Hotel, 
CONCORD, N. H. 


DEALER IN 


Formerly Stanley & Ayer, 


#« JIMERICAN AND SWISS @ATCHES, « 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN CLOCKS, 


Bronzes, Sterling Silver Ware, Rich Jewelry, Gold-Headed Canes, 
Table and Pocket Cutlery, 


OPERA GLASSES, SPECTACLES, AND EYE GLASSES, 


—Also— 


PISTOLS AND CARTRIDGES. 





Fine Watch Repairing and Engraving a Specialty. 
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1888. 
LAKESIDE HOUSE, 


WEIRS, N. H., 
LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE. 


GEO. W. WEEKS, PROPRIETOR. 


Nearest house to Lake. Groves of pine and hard wood in close proximity. No marshy lands. No 
mosquitoes. The entire water-supply is from springs located on Doe’s mountain, the quality of which 
cannot be excelled. Laundry and news stand connected. All trains stop at Weirs. The house is con- 
nected with the depot and steamboat landing by a plank walk. Broad piazzas surround the house, and 
the rooms are large and airy. The table will’be keptat the same high standard. In connection are sev- 
eral cottages for those of the house who preter to occupy. 

re tan and boarding stable first-class. Carriages for excursion parties. Experienced drivers. Prices 
moderate. 

Weirs is 100 miles from Boston and the same distance from Fabyan House. 


RATES OF BOARD. 
June and September, $2.00 per day; £7.00 per week.” 


July and August, $3.00 per day; $8.00 to $15.00 per week, according to room and number of occupants. 
Special rates for the season. For all information apply to 


GEO. W. WEEKS, Proprietor. 


1888. 
HOTEL WINNECOETTE, 
WEIRS, N. H., 
LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE. 


CHAS. E. SLEEPER, Manager. GEO. W. WEEKS, Proprietor, 








The Winnecoette has the most commanding view of Winnipesaukee and the mountain ranges of any 
house about the lake. One half the sleeping apartments face the lake. 

The air is always cool and invigorating. 

A beautiful grove, containing three acres of pine and hard wood on the north-west side of the house, 
supplied with seats, swings, &c., affords a most telightful and healthful resort for recreation and rest. 

Tiotaheen table, fresh milk, fruit, and vegetables supplied from gardens connected. 

Telephone, livery, and boarding stable. A barge will be run hourly between this house and the Lake- 
side at a merely nominal fare. 

The house is one third of a mile from steamboat landing and depot. Free carriage connecting with all 
trains for the accommodation of patrons to anv from the station. 

The house will be opened June 1. Charles E. Sleeper, Manager, formerly proprietor of Atlantic House, 
Hampton Beach. P 

No pains will be spared to make this house one that in every respect shall please the most fastidious 


GEO. W. WEEKS, Proprietor. 


TERMS: June and September, the pleasantest months of the year, $7.00 per week. 

July and August. I’rices will be according to room and number of occupants,—from $8.00 upwards. 
Special rates to parties and families for month or season, 

Write for further information to the undersigned. 


CHIAs. E. SLEEPER, Manager. 


























JOHN F. STRATTON’S 
Celebrated patent (June 7, 1887). 
Sublime Harmonie “ Silver Reed” 

Solo Accordeons. 


PM Ae min 


Regular Size. 
Two Sets Reeds, in Duett, “ Jennie,” “Anna,” 
“Aimee,” “ Lucca,” ‘ Patti,” Unison, “ Henri- 
etta,”’ “‘ Christine,” ‘‘ Grace.” 
MINIATURE Size. In Duett, “Adelina,” “Ame- 
lia,’’ “* Stella,”’ Unison, “‘ Charlotte,” ** Rosa.” 
PiccoLa Size. In Duett, “ Josie,’’ Unison, 


“Nellie.” 
Three Sets Reeds. Melody, Octave, and Duet. 
“ Brignoli,” “ Nicolini.”’ 


Miniature, “ Marie.” 
LARGE SIze. 
Artist Solo Accordeon. 4 Sets Reeds. 2 Rows 
Keys. Duet, “ Rossini’? Unison, ‘* Meyerbeer.” 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 


German Accordeons and General Musical Mer- 
chandise, 49 Maiden Lane, New York. 


J. M. FLETCHER, 


DENTAL ROOMS, 
No. 11 State Block, 


Over Underhill & Kittredge’s Store, Cor. Main 
and Schoo! Streets, 


CONCORD, N. H. 
Residence, No. 62 Downing St. 


FRANK A. FOWLER, 
Attornen, 


—AND— 


COUNSELLOR 


Real Estate and Employment 
Office. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 
CONCORD, N. H. 





AT LAW. 





City and Country Property Bought and Sold. 


ANSY PILLS! 


2 


Bafe and Sure. Send 4c, for“ WOMAN'S BATS 
GUARD.” Wiseox Specifie Oe.. Phila. Pu 
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ROD. E. MILLER, 


Dealer in 


Artists’ Colors, 
Drawing Materials, 
Brushes, etc., 
CORNER FRANKLIN AND TRINITY sTs., 


CLAREMONT, N. H. 


A large number of views from all 
parts of the world, including many 
local views in the neighborhood of 
Ascutney Mountain and Kearsarge 
Mountain, on exhibition and for sale 
at his studio. 


A limited number of pupils can re- 
ceive instruction in Drawing and 
Painting at reasonable rates at any 
time at his studio. 


Calambia Bicycles and ‘Trieyeles. 





Now dood D 
it a 
health on both. Vy 





Spring CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


THE POPE MFG. CO., 597 Washing- 
ton Street. Boston. 


Braanxcn Houses: 12 Warren St., New York; 115 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

“I am ofthe opinion that no exercise for wo- 
men has been discovered that is to them so really 
usefvl.”"—B. W. Richardson. M. D., F. R.S., on 
the Tricycle. 


WANTED. 


For cash or exchange: Odd volumes of the Gran- 
ite Mouthly. N. H. rovincial Papers, N. H. State 
Papers. N. H Adjutant-General’s Reports, N. H. 
Registers, N. H. Town Histories and N. H. Coun- 
ty Histories. and New Hampsture books, pamphlets, 
sermons, reports, ete. Parties having such to dis- 
nose of will do well to communicate with JOHN N. 
IcCLINTOCK, Concord, N. H. 








AN INDEPENDENT PAPER 


FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 





THE 


SPRINGFIELD 
REPUBLICAN, 


Reliable, Enterprising, 
NEWSY. 


DAILY, 7o cents a month, $2.00 a 
quarter ; including the SUNDAY 
EDITION (an attractive 10-page, 
literary, family, and general news 
journal), go cents a month, $2.50 
a quarter. WEEKLY, to cents 
a month, $1.00 a year. 





A SPECIAL OF FER! 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 


From May 18 to Nov. 10, 1888, 


For 40 Cents. 


The Weekly will contain, during this 
period, a new and remarkable story 
entitled ‘* The Death Ship,” by W. 
Clark Russell, author of ‘* The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor” and 
‘“*The Golden Hope.” Its publi- 
cation will begin May 18, and con- 
tinue twenty-one weeks. 

Address 

THE REPUBLICAN, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Advertisements. 





BRITISH AMERICAN 


CITIZEN. 


Weekly, 8 pages; $2 per year. 


OF PECULIAR INTEREST TO 


ENGLISHMEN, 
SCOTCHMEN, 
WELSHMEN, 
LOYAL IRISHMEN, 
AND COLONISTS. 


. 
Motto: ‘‘ America for Americans.” 
* 
Sample copy sent free. All newsdealers have it. 
BRITISH AMERICAN CITIZEN, 
7 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 


RAMBLES ABOUT 
PORTSMOUTH. 





Sketches of Persons, Localities, and 


Incidents of Two Centuries ; 


Principally from Tradition and Unpublished Doc- 
uments. 


By Charles W. Brewster. 


These well known and much quoted books,which 
should be in the library of every New Hampshire 
family, whether at home or abroad, can be obtained 
of the publisher, " 


LEWIS W. BREWSTER, 
Publisher of The Portsmouth Journal, 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
For Sale in Boston by DAMRELL & UPHAM. 





















